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I 

HE recent disclosures of serious irregulari- 

ties in the management of our national 

revenue collection system should not pass 
unnoticed in the pages of this journal. The 
American Society for Public Administration, 
which publishes this Review, is dedicated to 
the advancement of the standards of honest and 
efficient public administration. We who consti- 
tute its membership cannot fail to be aroused 
by the apparent deterioration of a service 
which for many years has enjoyed a high repu- 
tation. When we add to these disclosures 
those made by the Senate committee headed by 
Senator Kefauver inquiring into the effect on 
local and state law enforcement agencies of 
commercialized interstate gambling syndicates, 
we must feel that a pretty thorough stocktaking 
is in order. It is appropriate for us to ask our- 
selves some searching questions about the state 
of American public administration in these 
critical times. It is important not only to put 
these occurrences in their proper perspective 
but to bend our energies to building upon the 
current interest in these matters to obtain last- 
ing improvements in the public service in di- 
rections which many of us have been advocat- 
ing for a long time. The purpose of this article 
is to start a discussion which I hope will be 
continued in the pages of Public Administra- 
tion Review. 

In approaching this unpleasant topic it 
seems to me that those engaged in government 
service must, in the interest of their profession, 
avoid two pitfalls. One pitfall is to allow gov- 
ernment work as a vocation to be libeled by 
failing to supply facts when exaggerated and 
sensational generalizations are drawn from spe- 
cific instances of wrongdoing. The other pitfall 
is to fail to admit the serious nature of these 


occurrences, the need for their correction, and 
the threat they constitute to the reputation and 
prestige of public administration. 
Unfortunately these revelations come at an 
embarrassing time from both the domestic and 
the foreign points of view. At home we are en- 
gaged in a large mobilization effort to defend 
ourselves and the rest of the free world against 
a dangerous threat. The volume of public ad- 
ministration is expanding enormously. We are 
drafting young men for military service, spend- 
ing great sums on defense and foreign aid, and 
taxing and regulating our citizens and private 
institutions to an extent never before at- 
tempted except in a period of all-out war. In 
the extraordinarily difficult task of administer- 
ing these programs we need the best people we 
can get. It is a time which calls for confidence 
of citizens in their government so that they will 
be ready to accept the necessary sacrifices and 
prepared to render public service in the na- 
tional effort. Not the least serious result of 
these disclosures, particularly when they are 
blown up into blanket defamations of the gov- 
ernment service, is that they make harder the 


already difficult job of attracting and retaining 
the able people that the present great effort 
requires. 


The fact that these revelations come at the 
beginning of a presidential election year in- 
creases the possibility that they will be damag- 
ing both at home and abroad. The free election 
of our chief executive is one of the glories of 
our republic, yet in a partisan political cam- 
paign more heat than light is apt to be shed on 
matters of this kind. The hard thinking and 
difficult decisions needed to cope with this and 
other complex problems are apt to be post- 
poned at a time when we habitually tend to 
divide into two camps and reduce issues to two 
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simple choices which, expressed in lowest 
terms, are to “throw the rascals out” or to “keep 
the rascals out.”” The effect abroad is likely to 
be particularly bad. The election campaign of 
1952 threatens to be one of the most un- 
ashamed exhibitions of dirty linen to the en- 
tire world in which any country has ever in- 
dulged. Today we have not only the problem 
of face saving but of preserving the interna- 
tional leadership that only this country with 
its skills, vitality, and resources can supply to 
the free international community. It will be 
very important for political campaigners and 
for the press, while not suppressing these dis- 
disclosures, to refrain from sensationalism and 
hyperbole. 

The most serious danger of a wholesale casti- 
gation of the integrity of American democratic 
government at this stage of world history is the 
effect it will have on other countries. We can- 
not sell the extension of democratic govern- 
ment if we recklessly assert that its entire 
machinery is corrupt. Having pledged our re- 
sources to assist other nations in a common 
enterprise to resist aggression and to spread the 
areas of freedom and well-being by means of 
money, materials, and the exchange of skills 
and know-how through technical assistance, we 
find ourselves in a new role of telling other 
peoples how to manage their affairs and, in- 
deed, how to govern themselves. The assump- 
tion has grown in the underprivileged nations 
that the United States, having demonstrated 
such great technical prowess and productivity, 
such a high standard of living, such generosity 
and dynamic leadership in world affairs, must 
have things pretty well managed at home. The 
fact is that we have an abundant supply of good 
things to export in addition to our industrial, 
scientific, and military skills and products. In 
the last fifty years we have made great improve- 
ments in the techniques of our public admin- 
istration, and in this field we have many sound 
methods that other lands need and can profit- 
ably adapt to their own institutions. I refer 
not only to the techniques in general adminis- 
trative management, but also to those in spe- 
cial fields such as education, health, and agri- 
culture, in all of which we have very special, 
though not exclusive, contributions io make. 
Neither we nor the other free nations can afford 
to turn off this rich source of help because of 


what may seem to be “A Scandal in Utopia” to 
peoples who look with envy on our abundance 
and efficiency. 

It is important to put the current revelations 
in proper perspective not only to insure a 
fair interpretation of their meaning abroad 
but also to gain the maximum benefit for the 
improvement of the public service. Robert 
Ramspeck, chairman of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, is rendering a valuable 
service by his “campaign of facts.” He is insist- 
ing that while the necessary steps are taken to 
correct the situation, the revelations not be 
allowed to become a wholesale castigation of 
the federal service, which is preponderantly 
honest, able, and industrious. 

It occurs to me that three approaches may be 
helpful in getting a proper perspective in our 
thinking about the current scandals in the gov- 
ernment. One is the historical approach, an- 
other is through analysis of the environment 
in which government operates, and a third is 
through an assessment of postwar trends in 
American public administration. 


II 


BELIEVE the point can be made that we have 
I come a long way in increasing the respect 
of citizens for the public service and in raising 
the standards which they expect it to uphold. 
The very things that are now causing surprise 
and indignation as deviations from the stand- 
ard were at many times in our history unfortu- 
nately taken for granted and considered nor- 
mal operating procedure. We have only to 
remember the low standards prevailing in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century to perceive 
the great change that has come about. In the 
period of westward expansion, with its ruthless 
exploitation of immigrant labor and natural 
resources, predatory interests bought state leg- 
islatures, which in turn elected United States 
senators, who in turn “appointed” unqualified 
political hacks to government posts. The fed- 
eral service, with some notable exceptions, was 
generally held in low esteem—a place for hang- 
ers-on and incompetents who were supposed to 
run the errands and do the favors for special 
interests through a system of political broker- 
age. As the big cities grew and as frontier towns 
sprang up there was a similar decline in the 
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moral tone of local government. It took the 
assassination of President Garfield to dramatize 
to the nation the evils of the patronage system 
and to give the pioneer reformers a chance to 
get their plans adopted. 

The British as usual were ahead of us in gov- 
ernmental reform, but lest we get an inferiority 
complex we may recall that the British patron- 
age and rotten borough systems lasted into the 
nineteenth century and were not eliminated 
until after the Civil Service and the Reform 
Acts were passed. Even in more recent times 
there have been occasional lapses on the part 
of British public men, but when these occur 
we do not jump to the conclusion that because 
of individual transgressions everyone in His 
Majesty’s magnificent service is venal and 
corrupt. 

To compare the present state of public in- 
dignation to the relative callousness of bygone 
days we need not go back to the scandals of the 
Grant administration, or the “embalmed beef” 
disclosures after the Spanish American War, 
or the Teapot Dome revelations involving two 
Cabinet officers in the Harding administration. 
Most of us can still recall the nightmare of the 
prohibition era of the 1920's when corruption 
in large segments of all levels of government 
was accompanied by a general spirit of lawless- 
ness in our communities and a general cynicism 
among citizens toward government. All levels 
of government and of society were besmirched 
in this disgraceful era in our history. Not the 
least of the good results of the Twenty-first 
Amendment were the tremendous improve- 
ments it brought about in the local, state, and 
federal services and in the reversal of attitude 
of citizens toward law-enforcement and other 
government officials. The fact that we have re- 
acted so indignantly to the present crop of 
disclosures is evidence of the high standard of 
expectation we have reached in regard to the 
integrity of public servants. We are shocked 
not because we have a low regard for public 
officials, but because we expect them to have so 
high a standard of integrity. 

On the positive side, it may be noted that in 
the period of greatly enlarged governmental 
activities and expenditures of the New Deal 
and World War II there was evidence of a 
greatly improved standard of public adminis- 
tration. In spite of the large delegations of au- 


thority to the executive during the Roosevelt 
administration, both in peace and in war, doz- 
ens of investigating committees disclosed prac- 
tically no scandals and none of major national 
proportion. The crusading honesty of such 
Cabinet members as Harold Ickes and Henry 
Morgenthau became a watchword that helped 
create an atmosphere of integrity and ethical 
handling of the public business. 

A brief examination of the environment in 
which public administration operates in our 
democracy will also help to put the current ex- 
amples of official misconduct in proper per- 
spective. In a country that is committed to the 
largest possible measure of individual freedom 
and initiative and variety in its private enter- 
prises, public administration cannot operate 
in a vacuum. It must touch, and be touched by, 
private interests. Indeed, with the growth of 
big government, which regulates, taxes, fi- 
nances, and contracts with private enterprise 
and litigates with private interests, these con- 
tacts are more pervasive and important than 
ever before. In some instances the government 
service is a training ground for, and stepping- 
stone to, remunerative private careers. Govern- 
ment in the United States operates in a “busi- 
ness civilization,” as James Truslow Adams has 
described our culture. Men going into govern- 
ment from business must understand that cer- 
tain practices that are accepted in large parts 
of the business world, such as liberal entertain- 
ment and exchange of gifts, are not accepted in 
the official world. It is essential that persons 
working for the government at all times be 
above suspicion of favoritism to their friends, 
to their political backers, or to persons who 
might advance their future careers. 

In a democracy the public service must op- 
erate in a political atmosphere. It is right and 
proper that members of Congress and congres- 
sional committees should be interested in facts 
regarding government policies and procedures. 
They have the right and the duty to scrutinize 
and review both policy and practices. In the 
determination of policy, the special needs of 
industrial and occupational interest groups 
and of widely varying localities and regions 
cannot be ignored; but in the application of 
policy to particular cases, these special claims 
frequently cannot be granted. Here there is 
need for continuing vigilance and for perhaps 
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a degree or kind of administrative awareness we 
have not yet demonstrated. 

In considering the environment in which 
government operates, we must look at the prob- 
lems created by the organized professions and 
guilds, their pressures for representation and 
for special exemptions from the merit system. 
he lawyers have enjoyed some special exemp 
tions from civil service rules, but they are by 
no means the only group that needs to recon 
sider its relationship to government service. 

It has also become a part of the environment 
of our democracy for many persons to serve 
their government part-time or for short tours 
of duty. There is need in a free society for this 
kind of mobility between public and private 
employment. It is particularly important in 
times of crisis. Today we are again begging 
persons whose skills are particularly needed in 
the defense effort to come into the government 
service. In recruiting such persons for short 
periods of service or for part-time consulting 
work, we must insure that merit and fitness are 
the sole criteria in selection. Such appoint- 
ments, however, do not involve tenure rights, 
and they do not need to be made through for- 
mal competitive tests. Once a person of this 
type has entered on duty, however, he should 
no more represent an interest group than he 
should represent a local political club. He is 
in the service of the government of the United 
States and while in that service he owes his un- 
divided loyalty to it and to the standards which 
have come to characterize it. There is a much 
more subtle form of disloyalty and corruption 
than the obvious forms that we generally hear 
about, and it is to a degree an unconscious one. 
It is a lack of loyalty to the general interest re- 
sulting from conflicting specialized loyalties. 

A third way of getting a better perspective 
on the significance of current scandals in the 
government service is to try to measure or assess 
the postwar trends in American public admin- 
istration. There are two distinct postwar trends 
that can be identified; the first gets on the front 
page, the second rarely gets any notice of im- 
portance. 

Although there has been less “letdown” after 
World War II in the standards of public service 
and in citizen morale than after other wars in 
our history, there has been a trend in this direc- 
tion. In addition to the government scandals, 


there have been athletic scandals and an un- 
usual number of bank defalcations. We are 
still reaping some of the fruits of the prohibi- 
tion days, and the scions of the bootleggers have 
turned to commercialized gambling and other 
shady businesses which have sought and some- 
times found special protection through bribing 
hitherto honest but underpaid police depart- 
ments and undermanned law-enforcement 
agencies. There has been an abundance of 
private employment at higher rates of pay and 
with less danger to health and reputation than 
the hazardous government service offers. This 
situation has naturally drawn off talented men 
from Washington. There have been cases where 
the President, who has made earnest and per- 
sistent efforts to find good men to fill important 
jobs, has mistakenly shown the same loyalty to 
persons deficient in a proper sense of public 
deportment that he has shown to outstanding 
men of high character that he thought were 
being unfairly attacked. Some of the young 
New Dealers may have been fanatically hostile 
toward business in the excitement of the early 
relief and recovery days. As a reaction to this 
feeling, in the postwar period the pendulum 
in some cases may have swung too far to the 
other extreme. 

But when one considers the enormous ex- 
pansion of governmental services in every 
field, the amount of delegated discretion, the 
vast sums of money for loans, guarantees, con- 
tracts, and subsidies, and the extent to which 
governmental action touches private interest 
at every point, it is remarkable how free fed- 
eral officials have been of wrongdoing and 
favoritism in comparison with previous times. 
Ihe sensational emphasis given to the back- 
sliding trend is partly because it has news value, 
partly because of partisan considerations; but 
I believe the indignant reaction is also an evi- 
dence of the higher standard of public morality 
and expectation of governmental integrity to 
which we have become accustomed. 

The positive and less glamorized and publi- 
cized trend in postwar public administration 
in the United States is as clearly identifiable as 
the negative one. This is the trend of a really 
astonishing amount of improvement at all 
levels of government that has taken place since 
1945; 

In our cities there has been a veritable up- 
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surge of administrative and governmental im- 
provement. Citizen organizations and profes- 
sional associations of public officials have both 
contributed to this progressive trend by the 
interchange of information on improved meth- 
ods and by the stimulation of continuing pro- 
grams of improvement. In city after city citizen 
campaigns have led to new charters and im- 
proved forms of government. The number of 
cities with the council-manager form of govern- 
ment has doubled since 1945; today 1060 cities 
are operating under this plan. Other cities have 
adopted new charters with interesting innova- 
tions; Philadelphia and Boston are the most 
recent examples of large cities that have made 
thoroughgoing changes in both structure and 
personnel. Every big city but Chicago has elimi- 
nated the ward system. Important steps have 
been taken in city-county consolidation and in 
improved metropolitan and regional govern- 
mental arrangements. Between the last two 
censuses over 10,000 small local taxing units 
were abolished. Great forward strides in the 
quality of municipal service have resulted from 
the adoption of better techniques in many 
specialized fields. 

The states have not lagged in undertaking 
administrative improvement. In recent years a 
number have completely renovated outmoded 
constitutions or have adopted amendments to 
open the way to improvements in administra- 
tion. Some thirty-five states have had their Lit- 
tle Hoover Commissions; their recommenda- 
tions are resulting in many reforms. 

In recent years there has been a further great 
decline in the patronage system at the state and 
local levels and a great improvement in the way 
in which the merit system is administered. In 
spite of the headline rackets that the Kefauver 
Committee has uncovered, today, in 1952, we 
need no longer apologize with Lincoln Steffens 
for “the shame of the cities,” or deplore with 
James Bryce the failure of local government 
in the American commonwealth. 

A resolution adopted by the American Mu- 
nicipal Association in December, 1951, is evi- 
dence of the spirit of self-improvement and of 
pride in the prestige of the public service that 
now animates municipal officials. 

RESOLVED that the American Municipal As- 
sociation reaffirm its vigorous desire to eliminate the 
forces of corruption in local government, since it 


was official action by the American Municipal As- 
sociation which first called public attention to or- 
ganized crime syndicates operating in some of our 
cities. 

RESOLVED FURTHER that the American Mu 
nicipal Association recognize that the great majority 
of public servants and officials are honest, efhicient 
and loyal, and that the Association express its desire 
to see the loyal servants duly recognized and hon- 
ored by the respective citizens of respective local 
governments in order that good persons may be in- 
duced to render service in the future. 


RESOLVED that we communicate these senti 
ments to the Congress of the United States, and that 
we request that any further investigations be specific 
on designation of wrongdoing, in order to avoid 
blanket condemnation of local government, and to 
prevent the destruction of citizen confidence in pub 
lic officials. 


Even at the much flagellated federal level 
the postwar period has been, on balance, one 
of progress. The work of the President's Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management (the 
Brownlow Committee) and of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch 
(the Hoover Commission) has provided the 
impetus for continuing executive and legis- 
lative action for improvement. It is not gen- 
erally appreciated what earnest cooperation 
President Truman gave to ex-President Hoo- 
ver’s work and the extent to which he has con- 
tinued to follow up on the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission. A large percentage of 
these recommendations has been adopted and 
installed according to the testimony of the 
Citizens’ Committee on the Hoover Report— 
testimony that cannot be said to be biased in 
favor of the present administration. In addi- 
tion to reforms in the fields of administrative 
management, fiscal operations, procurement, 
and personnel, there has been real progress in 
the centralization of policy and decentraliza- 
tion of day-to-day work. Department after de- 
partment and bureau after bureau have made 
managerial studies and have followed them up 
with reorganizations and the installation of 
improved methods and procedures. The mod- 
ernization of procedures in such agencies as 
the Patent Office, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, the Customs Bureau, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, and the Coast Guard may be cited as 
just a few examples of this trend. The archaic 
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federal accounting system is in the process of 
being thoroughly renovated through the joint 
accounting project, in which the General Ac- 
counting Office is working with the coopera- 
tion of the Treasury Department and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to accomplish one of the 
biggest managerial reforms in federal execu- 
tive history. In all of these reforms, the respon- 
sible officials have taken the initiative and have 
enlisted the help of advisory committees, task 
forces, special consultants, management engi- 
neers, and professional associations. 

There is still, of course, vast room for im- 
provement at all levels, and day-by-day efforts 
of citizen associations and professional organi- 
zations of officials, working with the aid of an 
enlightened press, will be needed to achieve it. 
The fields of county administration and of 
judicial administration deserve and are re- 
ceiving increased attention. The Commission 
on Organized Crime of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, of which the late Secretary of War, 
Robert P. Patterson, was chairman and Judge 
Morris Ploscowe is executive director, advo- 
cates that district attorneys and their staffs be 
taken entirely out of politics. 

The improvement of our legislative bodies 
must also receive attention. With increased 
delegation of authority to executive bodies and 
the gradual elimination of patronage, the 
elected official will, I believe, be judged more 
and more by the quality of his performance. 
Many authorities are of the opinion that tele- 
vision will do even more than radio has done 
to improve the caliber of the people that the 
electorate chooses. 

A great deal of attention has been given to 
mechanical devices for the improvement of 
Congress, such as better staffing, but none of the 
recent official or unofficial studies has given 
enough attention to the problems arising out 
of the fact that the job of being a congressman 
has become full-time. Short terms and poor 
compensation, the necessity for conducting in- 
creasingly expensive political campaigns every 
two years, the need to be in Washington al- 
most all year round, and the difficulty of attend- 
ing to one’s private business—all of these fac- 
tors have completely changed the original 
concept of the occasional tour of duty in Wash- 
ington and the continued maintenance of a 
business or profession to which the congress- 


man could go back. In the face of the demands 
which are on them, it is to their credit that con- 
gressmen and senators, by and large, have con- 
ducted themselves well. It is important, how- 
ever, in the current investigations of scandals 
in the executive branch that we recognize the 
enormous pressures exerted on congressmen 
by constituents, which, in turn, sometimes be- 
come powerful pressures on appointed officials 
for special treatment in favored cases. 


III 


N THE light of these perspectives, what can we 
I do about the current scandals in govern- 
ment? How can we emphasize the positive 
trend in public administration and arrest the 
negative trend? I think the answer lies in two 
directions. One is to accelerate the rate of put- 
ting into practice the things we already know 
about the art and science of administration and 
the other is to accelerate the rate of practical 
research and invention on the points about 
which we are ignorant. This article does not 
pretend to exhaust the avenues of approach, 
but the story would not have an ending if I 
did not give one or two examples of what I 
mean. 

The tone of the front office sets the tone of 
any administration, and I cannot refrain from 
criticizing from an administrative point of view 
some of the things that have happened in the 
front office in the Truman administration that 
have generally been attacked from a political 
point of view. I have served the government 
during the Truman administration as a con- 
sultant and as a member of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Management and have 
come to respect the many good things that have 
been done. But the tone in some sections of the 
front office has not been good. 

After 150 years without help, the President 
of the United States in 1939 was given a White 
House Staff and an Executive Office to assist 
him, and they, like Caesar’s wife, must be above 
suspicion. Even more important than the obvi- 
ous improprieties which have been publicized 
is the danger that the top office will intervene 
in departmental operations. It is not enough 
that the Executive Office should set a tone and 
create an atmosphere for the departments and 
agencies to emulate in respect to honesty; the 
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members of the Executive Office must lean 
over backward to be sure of “operating at the 
proper level,” as Dean Paul Appleby puts it. 
The Executive Office and the White House staff 
cannot escape having political duties and re- 
sponsibilities. But in the main these responsi- 
bilities must be confined to the policy field and 
the President must insist that his staff refrain 
from becoming centers of influence or back 
doors for special pressures in individual cases. 
Nor should the President have a gestapo at his 
disposal for gumshoe work or surveillance in 
the departments and agencies of the govern- 
ment. The fine work that this administration 
has done to foster management improvement 
and to decentralize responsibility must not be 
impaired by intrusions from above into day-to- 
day operations for which department and 
agency heads are responsible. 

The Secretaries of the departments, in turn, 
have a duty to create an atmosphere which the 
bureaus and agencies should emulate and to 
avoid interfering in detailed operations. As 
the managerial heads of large operating staffs, 
they also need a system of managerial audits of 
the performance of the agencies under their 
supervision. Here again I do not advocate a 
kind of detective service to uncover irregulari- 
ties that a good current accounting audit 
should uncover, but constructive managerial 
surveys, audits, and inspections carried on by 
a qualified staff at the department or large 
bureau level. Such surveys should come to the 
attention of the bureau chiefs and department 
heads and should serve to encourage good 
practices and to discourage poor practices. 

I think it has been amply demonstrated that 
at the operating level the patronage system is 
obsolete and dangerous. A regional or field of- 
fice is particularly susceptible to political pres- 
sures, and the revelations in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue have once more indicated that 
even career people with civil service status are 
not immune to temptation when the collector 
or the deputy collector, who are their bosses, 
have political loyalties other than to their chief 
in Washington. Whatever the shortcomings of 
our present civil service system, recent events 
lead me to conclude that we need to extend 
civil service at the regional and field level. 

Perhaps the time has come also for another 
special review of the status of lawyers in the 


government, both in Washington and in the 
field. It may be that we are ready for the for- 
ward steps of selecting United States attorneys 
and their staffs through a merit system and of 
giving them permanent status. 

Better methods are needed in recruiting and 
training temporary and part-time executive 
and technical personnel, both for home assign- 
ments and for overseas missions. Hit-and-miss 
recruiting and inadequate briefing methods 
are now used for such personnel. Increasingly, 
attention is being given to the suggestion that a 
United States civilian reserve corps be estab- 
lished to secure and develop this kind of talent. 

On the side of research and invention, I be- 
lieve we need a thorough reconsideration of 
the training and indoctrination that govern- 
ment employees receive upon entrance into the 
public service and at critical periods in their 
careers. I know of no governmental in-service 
training programs that discusses the environ 
ment in which government operates or the 
points of ethics involved in standards of good 
government practice. The code of ethics that 
has been recommended by the Subcommittee 
on the Establishment of a Commission on 
Ethics in Government would be useful as a 
starting point, but each agency has special 
problems the answers to which are not so obvi 
ous as one might think, and even within an 
agency ethical problems vary among the vari- 
ous fields of work. I have seen many pure scien- 
tists and rigid executives enter the government 
service determined to “have nothing to do with 
politics or politicians,” and I have seen many 
inexperienced persons enter the government 
service assuming that it was smart and accepted 
governmental practice to do favors for elected 
officials and their friends. New government of- 
ficials are presumed to know the rules, and 
there is surprising lack of indoctrination on 
proper conduct. There are surprisingly few de- 
partmental conferences to develop or to teach 
desirable standards of conduct. Here there is 
room both for research and for invention. We 
need new methods to overcome these unreal- 
istic assumptions, for the good government 
servant must have an unusual combination of 
flexibility and firmness. He ioust understand 
the principle of compromise that underlies the 
policy-making processes of a democratic state 
and appreciate that it does not involve a com- 
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promise of principle in the application of pol- 
icy to individual cases. 

Two quotations from recent pronounce- 
ments of men in high public office strike me as 
timely and appropriate in the consideration of 
the problems that I have discussed in this arti- 
cle. 

The following paragraphs appeared in an 
article by Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois 
in the New York Times Magazine January 6, 
1952. Senator Douglas is the chairman of the 
special Subcommittee on the Establishment 
of a Commission on Ethics in Government 
which issued the stimulating report Ethical 
Standards in Government in the autumn of 
1951. This report is a landmark in the field— 
a fine basis for public discussion and for further 
study by legislators and administrators. 


As we of the Eighty-second Congress meet to re- 
sume our work, we need to strengthen ourselves in 
the best of the qualities developed by those who 
have preceded us. We need the rugged honesty of 
old Bob La Follette; we need the courage to battle 
for the general welfare exemplified by the late 
George W. Norris, and perhaps we need most of all 
the ability shown by the late Arthur Vandenberg to 
put the national interest above partisan advantage. 

We shall be meeting, moreover, in a Presidential 
year when partisan spirit runs high, and when men 
and parties contest for the high stakes of fame, 
power and position. But we shall also be meeting 
in a period of grave national danger when the whole 
free world is exposed to the threat of attack by 
Soviet Russia and its allies. 

It will be proper to discuss and to criticize policies, 
parties and individuals. But it will be equally im- 
portant for us not to carry this criticism to the point 
where it will destroy national unity or where it will 
split the country into bitter parties whose dislike for 
each other exceeds their common interest. For we 
must constantly remember that the interests and 
ideals which we all share together are more impor- 
tant than the issues upon which we differ. We are 
Americans before we are Republicans or Demo- 
crats, before we are Northerners, Westerners or 
Southerners, native-born or of foreign stock, liber- 
als or conservatives, employers or employes. In all 
our debates, we have a solemn obligation to hold 


. . . 
these truths in mind and to govern our tongues and 


our acts accordingly. 

If we in Congress can fuse unity and determina- 
tion with some degree of charity and mutual un«'er- 
standing, we can then make wise decisions on the 
main problems which face the nation. And in so 
doing, we can help to knit together in a greater 


degree of fellowship what is likely otherwise to be a 
bitterly divided nation. 


Unquestionably we need a moral revival on all 
levels of our society so that our basic standards of 
integrity may not be undermined by the tempta- 
tions of cheap materialism and meretricious suc 
cess. But certain institutional changes such as those 
suggested by the Subcommittee on Ethical Standards 
in Government, of which I had the honor to be 
chairman, would reduce the temptations of the weak 
and furnish a guide for those who are somewhat 
perplexed and uncertain. Among these are: (1) the 
enactment of a code of ethical proprieties, violation 
of which on the part of a public official would be 
grounds for dismissal from office and on the part of 
interested private individuals the revocation of 
certain rights and privileges such as contracts, etc.; 
(2) the development of a more adequate system for 
limiting and reporting the total contributions to 
political campaigns and of having these costs more 
democratically shared; (g) the full disclosure of the 
incomes by amount and source of all important 
elected Federal officials and of administrative offi- 
cials with a salary of $10,000 a year or more. We 
should be vigorous in exposing official wrongdoing 
wherever it manifests itself and in replacing guilty 
or unduly negligent public officials. But we shall 
not have adequately protected the public interest 
unless we also consider and adopt some such con- 
structive steps permanently to improve our politi- 
cal and social behavior. 


The following is an excerpt from President 
Truman's Annual Message to Congress on the 
State of the Union delivered before the two 
Houses on January 9, 1952. 


The United States and the whole free world are 
passing through a period of grave danger. Every 
action you take here in Congress, and every action 
I take as President, must be measured against the 
test of whether it helps to meet that danger. 

This will be a Presidential election year—the 
kind of year in which politics plays a larger part in 
our lives than usual. That is perfectly proper. But 
we have a great responsibility to conduct our politi- 
cal fights in a manner that does not harm the na- 
tional interest. 

. our shortcomings, as well as our progress, 
are watched from abroad. And there is one short- 
coming I want to speak plainly about. 

Our kind of government above all others cannot 
tolerate dishonesty among its public servants. 

Some dishonest people worm themselves into al- 
most every human organization. It is all the more 
shocking, however, when they make their way into 
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a government such as ours which is based on the plying rigorous standards of moral integrity in its 

principle of justice for all. Such unworthy public own operations—and by finding an effective way to 

servants must be weeded out. | intend to see to it control campaign expenditures—and by protecting 

that Federal employees who have been guilty of the rights of individuals in Congressional investi- 

misconduct are punished for it. I also intend to gations. 

see to it that the honest and hard-working majority , ; 

of our Federal employees are protected against par- In closing this article, may I express the hope 

tisan slander and malicious attack. that other readers of this Review will feel en- 
I have already made some recommendations to couraged to revise and to extend and to debate 


the Congress to help accomplish these purposes. I the points that I have discussed, and to increase 
intend to submit further recommendations to this 


’ . : their efforts in their communities and in their 

end. I will welcome the co-operation of the Con- . : S 

gress in this effort. voc ations to press on with the work of improv- 
I also think that the Congress can do a great deal ing both the practice and the prestige of public 

to strengthen confidence in our institutions by ap- administration in our country. 





Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1952 


Prepared by the President and submitted to the Senate and the House of Repre 
sentatives in Congress assembled, Jan. 14, 1952, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, approved June 20, 1949. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 

Section 1. Abolition of existing offices: There are abolished the offices of Assist 
ant Commissioner, Special Deputy Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, Assist 
ant General Counsel for the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Collector, and Deputy 
Collector, provided for in Sections 3905, 3910, 3915, 3941, and 3990, respectively, 
of the Internal Revenue Code. The provisions of the foregoing sentence shall 
become effective with respect to each office abolished thereby at such time as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall specify, but in no event later than Dec. 1, 1952. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall make such provisions as he shall deem neces- 
sary respecting the winding up of the affairs of any officer whose office is abolished 
by the provisions of this section. 


Section 2. Establishment of new offices: 

(A) New offices are hereby established in the Bureau of Internal Revenue as 
follows: 

(1) Three offices each of which shall have the title of “Assistant Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue,” 

(2) So many offices, not in excess of twenty-five existing at any time, as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall from time to time determine, each of which 
shall have the title of “District Commissioner of Internal Revenue,” 

(3) So many other offices, not in excess of seventy existing at any time, and with 
such title or titles, as the Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to time 
determine. 

(B) There is hereby established in the Department of the Treasury a new and 
additional office which shall have the title ‘Assistant General Counsel.” 


Section 3. Appointment and compensation: Each Assistant Commissioner and 
District Commissioner, the Assistant General Counsel, and each other officer pro 
vided for in Section 2 of this reorganization plan shall be appointed by the Sec 
retary of the Treasury under the classified Civil Service and shall receive compen- 
sation which shall be fixed from time to time pursuant to the classification laws, 
as now or hereafter amended, except that the compensation may be fixed without 
regard to the numerical limitations on positions set forth in Section 505 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1105). 


Section 4. Transfer of functions: There are transferred to the Secretary of the * 
Treasury the functions, if any, that have been vested by statute in officers, agencies, 
or employes of the Bureau of Internal Revenue of the Department of the Treas- 
ury since the effective date of Reorganization Plan No. 26 of 1950 (F.R. 4935). 
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PRONOUNCED trend in regulatory adminis- 
tration in the United States is the move- 
ment toward the enactment of general 

statutes containing codes of procedure to be 
followed by regulatory agencies. This move- 
ment is one expression of a growing concern 
over the problem of administrative procedure 
which has accompanied the tremendous expan- 
sion of regulatory administration in recent 
years. The central problem is how to strike 
a balance between the objectives of protecting 
individuals from arbitrary action by adminis- 
trative agencies and of achieving the expedi- 
tious execution of public policy. 

The extension of administrative procedure 
legislation that contains procedural standards 
generally applicable to all regulatory agencies 
does not mean that there has been general 
agreement on the method that should be used. 
On the contrary, as Judge Augustus N. Hand 
has said, the subject is “relatively new and 
acutely contentious.” 

For a number of years the American Bar 
Association has taken leadership in sponsor- 
ing the enactment of comprehensive proce- 
dural statutes. A minority of the Attorney Gen- 


Nore: This article is based upon a monograph by the 
author entitled Administrative Procedure Legislation 
in the States, soon to be published by the University of 
Michigan Press as Michigan Governmental Studies No. 
24, Bureau of Government, Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of Michigan (140 pp., $1.00). A grant 
from the Faculty Research Fund at the University of 
Michigan made possible field trips during 1950 and 1951 
to the states dealt with in the study. 

*In a foreword to “A Symposium on State Adminis- 
trative Procedure,” 33 Jowa Law Review 195 (1948). The 
papers included in this symposium are extremely val- 
uable sources of information and analysis on various 
phases of the general problem. 


eral’s Committee on Administrative Procedure 
also favored this approach. The minority mem- 
bers urged the need for a legislative statement 
of standards of fair procedure and submitted 
a draft of a proposed federal code of adminis- 
trative procedure.? On the other hand, a ma- 
jority of the members of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Committee rejected this proposal and 
suggested caution in prescribing greater pro- 
cedural uniformity by statute.* Robert M. 
Benjamin likewise argued against a general 
procedural code for the state of New York in 
his study issued in 1942.4 

Despite the case against a procedural code 
made in these two widely praised official re- 
ports, the movement toward enactment of such 
general procedural legislation has been gain- 
ing momentum. The Federal Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1946 is an adaptation of the 
draft proposed by the minority members of the 
Attorney General's Committee. The Model 
State Administrative Procedure Act, sponsored 
officially by the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws with the 
backing of the American Bar Association,® has 
served as a working pattern for a number of 
state administrative procedure statutes. At least 
a dozen states now have legislation which deals 
with all or some of the subjects covered in the 


*Final Report of Attorney General’s Committee on 
Administrative Procedure, Senate Document No. 8, 77th 
Cong., 1st sess. (1941), pp. 213-47- 

* Ibid., p. 191. 

* Administrative Adjudication in New York (Albany, 
1942), pp. 35-36. 

* For an explanation of the origins and formulation 
of this measure, see E. Blythe Stason, “The Model 
State Administrative Procedure Act,” 33 lJowa Law Re- 
view 196-209 (1948). The text of the Model Act appears 
on pp. 372-75 of the same issue of the Review. 
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Model Act.® Numerous bills of this type are 
currently under consideration in other states. 
The passage of general administrative pro- 
cedure laws has brought forth both cries of 
alarm and claims of noteworthy accomplish- 
ment. This diversity of appraisal occurred es- 
pecially in the case of the federal act. After 
several years of trial, this act is now regarded 
as neither the catastrophe predicted by its 
severest critics nor the triumph of reform 
claimed by its most ardent advocates. 

What can be said of comparable state legis- 
lation? Although the spread of these laws has 
been accompanied by a steady stream of com- 
mentary, particularly in legal reports and pe- 
riodicals, emphasis has been on the formula- 
tion of statutory provisions or the analysis of 
statutory language already drafted, rather than 
on an examination of the actual operation of 
these laws. In an effort to balance the work 
already done, the appraisal made here is 
based upon a comparative study of experience 
with general procedural legislation in a repre- 
sentative group of six states. Four of these 
states—North Dakota, California, Wisconsin, 
and Missouri—have procedure statutes with 
comprehensive coverage similar to that of the 
Model Act. All of these laws have been in effect 
for at least five years and provide an accumula- 
tion of meaningful experience as a basis for 
evaluation. A fifth state, Michigan, has a pro- 
cedural statute of limited scope dealing with 
administrative rule making and is considering 
adoption of more comprehensive legislation. 
Supplementary attention is given to a sixth 
state, Oklahoma, which has considered but not 
yet adopted any procedural legislation of a 
general nature. 

Developments in this cross section of states 
should be instructive in understanding the 
problems of controlling administrative pro- 
cedure in other states as well, since these states 
show variety both in type and in length of ex- 
perience. Although the states reported on may 
not be in all respects typical, the data available 
for analysis may be incomplete, and the time 
span during which the statutes have been in 


* For a careful comparison and evaluation of the pro- 
visions of the state acts in effect at the time he wrote, 
see Nathaniel L. Nathanson, “Recent Statutory De- 
velopments in State Administrative Law,” 33 Jowa Law 
Review 252-90 (1948). 


effect may be too short for conclusive judg- 
ment, it is still not premature to assess the im- 
pact of general procedure laws on the conduct 
of state regulatory administration. 

The Model Act and all of the comprehen- 
sive administrative procedure acts under con- 
sideration deal with three main subjects. 
These are administrative rule making, admin- 
istrative adjudication or “proceedings in con- 
tested cases,” and judicial review of adminis- 
trative action. The record of experience under 
each of these categories needs separate con- 
sideration.” 


Rule Making 


HE main attention in setting procedure for 
zr administrative rule making has been given 
not to a rigid pattern of action leading to the 
formulation and subsequent modification or 
repeal of rules, but to the mechanics of putting 
affected persons on notice as to rule making 
activity and of placing the rules in effect. 

The necessity for flexibility in the proce- 
dure for adoption of rules has been abundantly 
demonstrated, and the restraint of the Model 
Act in this matter seems sound. It lays down 
some generally desirable practices, such as pub- 
lication of notice of intended action, oppor- 
tunity for interested persons to submit com- 
ments, and a channel for the receipt and con- 
sideration of petitions concerning rule making, 
while leaving the rule making agency ample 
leeway to act more expeditiously in an emer- 
gency or when routine matters are being dealt 
with. California goes farther than the Model 
Act by requiring that notice of proposed ac- 
tion be published at least thirty days in ad- 
vance in a newspaper of general circulation 
and mailed to every person who has filed a re- 
quest for notice with the agency. At a time and 
place designated in the notice, interested per- 
sons are to have an opportunity to present ar- 
guments in writing, “with or without oppor- 
tunity to present the same orally,” and the 
agency must consider relevant material before 
adoption of a regulation. Emergency regula- 

"For a thoughtful discussion of the feasibility of the 
classification of administrative proceedings used in 
these acts, see Ralph F. Fuchs, “The Model Act's Divi- 
sion of Administrative Proceedings into Rule-Making 
and Contested Cases,” 33 Jowa Law Review 210-27 
(1948). 
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tions and those prescribing an agency's organi- 
zation or procedure are exempted, however, 
from these requirements. None of the states 
treated here has yielded to the temptation of 
requiring a public hearing with an opportu- 
nity to present oral testimony as a condition to 
rule making as has been done in Indiana and 
Ohio. 

This seems to be one of those instances 
where a great deal of reliance needs to be put 
on the good faith of the agency in consulting, 
by the most suitable means in the circum- 
stances, those who will be affected by a pro- 
posed rule. Where a species of rule making 
calls for guarantees of more formal procedures, 
they can be provided better by narrowly drawn 
legislative provisions than by a general pro- 
cedural statute. Regulatory agencies certainly 
have not always made the most of their op- 
portunities for prenatal consultation to receive 
both encouragement and warning in rule mak- 
ing, but they will not be aided very much by 
being compelled to follow in all instances pro- 
cedures which are really pertinent in only a 
few. 

The efforts to force publicity for rules 
through procedure acts have been laudable in 
intent but not always satisfactory in practice. 
It is certainly not asking too much to insist that 
rules be filed in a central repository before they 
become binding. Designation of the office of 
the secretary of state or of some other official 
as the depository is now commonplace. The 
officials charged with the filing of rules some- 
times fail to maintain these files in condition 
for easy reference, but this failure has caused 
no serious inconvenience because in practice 
such central collections of rules are rarely used 
by the public. More elaborate efforts to main- 
tain complete files of rules locally available in 
counties (in the offices of county clerks in Cali- 
fornia and in the offices of clerks of the district 
courts in each county in North Dakota) have 
proved rather futile. The work involved is 
burdensome, dull, and time-consuming, and 
the officials named feel imposed upon and 
often shirk the responsibility. More important, 
the demand upon such local facilities does not, 
by all available indications, justify the effort 
involved. 

An official publication system for rules has 


proved a much more effective channel of com- 
munication. Few states have developed ade- 
quate publication programs. The states sur- 
veyed offer a cross section of the ways in which 
states are meeting (or side-stepping) this prob- 
lem. In Oklahoma and North Dakota there is 
no general requirement to publish rules. Since 
1946 Missouri has had a statutory requirement 
for a compilation of rules at least biennially, 
and for issuance of a monthly bulletin, but 
nothing has been done to carry out this provi- 
sion. Wisconsin and Michigan have made more 
progress. The Wisconsin Red Book, issued 
every second year on the average, contains only 
those rules of importance which are not con- 
veniently available elsewhere, however, and 
there has been no medium for uniform publi- 
cation of rules between editions. In the future 
it is planned to issue compilations of rules for 
the various agencies as separate pamphlets. 
These pamphlets will be of uniform size so 
that they can be collected in a loose-leaf 
binder, and the individual pamphlets can be 
revised when necessary. Michigan has pub- 
lished an administrative code, with supple- 
ments issued quarterly, and a revised edition 
of the code is in preparation. 

California has developed the most complete 
and most usable publication scheme of any 
state in the Union. The California Adminis- 
trative Code is printed in loose-leaf form and 
contains approximately 5,500 pages; rules are 
arranged by subject matter into twenty-three 
titles. The code is kept up to date by issues of 
the California Administrative Register which 
appears about every two weeks. Purchasers can 
arrange to limit their purchases to rules on 
specific subjects or rules issued by particular 
agencies if they desire. 

Further progress along these lines should be 
stimulated, for every state should provide in an 
official source, in convenient form, and at a 
reasonable cost the body of administrative 
rules which its citizens must observe. The ad- 
ministrative code cannot be depended upon, 
however, to do the whole job of publicity. Each 
regulatory agency must be aware of the groups 
who need to be informed and must act posi- 
tively to keep them informed. The central ad- 
ministrative code is a minimum source of in- 
formation; agencies must also be concerned 
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with adequate dissemination of the content of 
rules. 

Attempts to delay the effectiveness of rules 
beyond the date of filing are proving for the 
most part either ineffectual or potentially det- 
rimental. The Model Act and the laws in Wis- 
consin and North Dakota leave it entirely up 
to the issuing agency to determine whether a 
rule shall go into effect upon filing or at a 
later time. Michigan conditions effectiveness 
upon publication in a supplement of the Mich- 
igan Administrative Code, and California has 
provided for a thirty-day waiting period after 
filing, but in each state these requirements may 
be dispensed with by a declaration of emer- 
gency. In California, where the emergency may 
be declared by the agency, about half of all 
regulations are filed as emergencies, and in 
Michigan, where the Governor must certify the 
emergency, more than half of all rules issued 
carry this certification. Only in Missouri has 
an automatic delay after filing been enforced, 
and there the waiting period is only ten days. 

It is at least arguable that the pretense of a 
requirement of prior publication or of a long 
waiting period might as well be abandoned al- 
together and that the agency should be allowed 
to choose the effective date subject only to a 
filing requirement. The most that a general 
procedure act can do, without risking costly 
delay in unusual circumstances, is to prescribe 
a normal period for publicizing a rule before 
it goes into operation and to give the agency 
discretion in shortening the period. This 
would not preclude setting a definite waiting 
span by statute for specified types of rules. 

Limited experimentation with additional re- 
view and clearance requirements has occurred 
in North Dakota, where the attorney general 
must approve rules before they take effect, 
and in Michigan, where rules must not only 
receive prior approval from the attorney gen- 
eral but are also subject to later disallowance 
by the Legislature acting through a special 
administrative rules committee. Although 
neither review power has as yet been deliber- 
ately abused and each type of clearance can be 
logically defended, there is some evidence that 
these devices retard formal rule making, and 
eliminate the accompanying publicity, by driv- 
ing rule making underground without actu- 
ally reducing its volume. Thus, anxiety to pro- 


vide safeguards against excessive rule making 
by erecting additional clearing points may de- 
feat a more important objective of insuring 
public knowledge of the rules actually being 
applied by regulatory agencies. 

Placing the power of disallowance in the 
hands of an elective attorney general is par- 
ticularly questionable, since this official is put 
in a position to prevent issuance of any rule 
which he feels is defective as to either “form” 
or “‘legality.”” These are elastic words, and the 
temptation may be strong to hinge the grant 
or refusal of approval on the substantive mat- 
ter contained in the rule. Altogether, it is 
doubtful that the benefits of formal approval 
of every rule by the attorney general outweigh 
the delay and the opportunities for abuse of 
power and for favoritism which go with such a 
requirement. This official might better be 
given power to advise on form and legality 
rather than power to block issuance of a rule. 
If such clearance within the executive branch 
is required, it would be better to put the ap- 
proval power in the hands of the Governor, 
who is the chief executive officer, rather than 
in the hands of the attorney general. 

Legislative review procedure merits further 
trial. However, the brief Michigan experience 
shows the hazards in equipping the Legisla- 
ture to face up to this newly assigned responsi- 
bility so that it will pass on the propriety of 
the rule itself and not function as an adminis- 
trative court listening to the complaints of 
parties considering themselves aggrieved and 
then rendering judgment on the adversary con- 
tentions of the complaining party and the rule 
making agency. The legislative review proce- 
dure needs adjustment to insure that it will 
be a review on rules at the time of issuance or 
promptly thereafter, that the power of final 
disallowance will rest with the whole legisla- 
tive body and not with a small committee, and 
that legislative clearance does not operate as 
an inducement to sub rosa rule making activi- 
ties by the regulatory agencies. 


Administrative Adjudication 


A’ THOUGH the administrative procedure acts 
devote a major part of their attention to 
procedure in administrative adjudication or 
“contested cases,” the laws in effect in the 
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states considered have worked no profound 
changes. These acts have for the most part 
merely attempted to codify procedural prac- 
tices already imposed by specific regulatory 
statutes or by the courts. The state acts place 
considerably less emphasis than does the fed- 
eral act on spelling out the details of adjudica- 
tory procedure, but even the federal act has 
not had a far-reaching impact on the adjudi- 
catory practices of the federal agencies. The 
broader provisions of the state acts have served 
to regularize procedural requirements by 
bringing them together in statutory form, but 
they have left the conduct of adjudicatory pro- 
ceedings relatively undisturbed. The effect has 
been educational rather than revisionary. 

States which have drawn freely from the pro- 
visions of the Model Act, such as Wisconsin 
and Missouri, have caused the least readjust- 
ment, because the Model Act is designed not 
to reform procedure in contested cases, but 
merely to insure conformity to accepted stand- 
ards written into the statute. The California 
legislation is considerably more detailed and 
restrictive, but it applies only to designated li- 
censing agencies and it was drafted after a 
competent and sympathetic study of the mu- 
tual needs of the agencies and of private par- 
ties. 

Of common concern in the various statutes 
are such matters as the specification of issues 
and the giving of notice, use of the subpoena 
power to compel testimony at administrative 
hearings, rules as to the admissibility of evi- 
dence in these hearings, opportunity to cross- 
examine witnesses, and powers of official notice 
permitted to regulatory agencies. 

Most state administrative procedure acts do 
not deal comprehensively with the powers and 
qualifications of hearing officers despite the 
fact that hearing officers operate, in the words 
of the Attorney General's Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Procedure, at “the heart of formal 
administrative adjudication.”’§ ‘The Model Act 
itself has practically nothing to say on the mat- 
ter, except to recognize that subordinates act- 
ing for the agency itself may conduct hearings 
and make tentative findings. No positive stand- 
ards are provided for personnel who conduct 
hearings. The same acknowledgment, either 


* Final Report, p. 46. 


implicit or explicit, of the practice of delegat- 
ing power to hear evidence, without emphasis 
on the qualifications of the hearing officers, is 
found in the acts adopted in Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, and Missouri, as well as in bills passed 
by the Legislature but vetoed by the Governor 
in Oklahoma and Missouri. 

The California statute is unique in this re- 
spect because it sets up minimum qualifica- 
tions which must be met by hearing officers and 
creates a corps of hearing officers available for 
assignment to conduct agency proceedings. 
This feature of the California system corres- 
ponds to and was in part inspired by the recom- 
mendation of the Attorney General's Commit- 
tee on Administrative Procedure for the crea- 
tion of a corps of hearing commissioners to 
function under a proposed office of federal ad- 
ministrative procedure. A modified version of 
this scheme was adopted in the Federal Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act of 1946, which has 
been called the act’s “special and most distinc- 
tive contribution to the federal administrative 
process.””® 

The keystone requirement in the California 
statute is that every hearing in a contested case 
shall be presided over by a qualified hear- 
ing officer who shall have been admitted to 
practice law in the state for at least five 
years immediately preceding his appointment 
and shall possess any additional qualifica- 
tions established by the State Personnel Board. 
The Department of Professional and Voca- 
tional Standards is directed to maintain, in 
its Division of Administrative Procedure, a 
staff of qualified hearing officers sufficient 
to fill the needs of the various state agencies. 
Any agency requiring full-time hearing of- 
ficers has power to appoint its own officers, 
subject to the qualifications established, and 
need not utilize the hearing officers in the 
Division of Administrative Procedure. The 
powers of the hearing officer, whether he is 
drawn from the central panel or from the 
agency staff, are extensive. Even in instances 
when the agency itself hears the case, a hear- 
ing officer presides at the hearing, rules on the 
admission and exclusion of evidence, and ad- 
vises the agency on matters of law. Other pow- 


* Albert S. Abel, “The Double Standard in Adminis- 
trative Procedure Legislation: Model Act and Federal 
Act,” 33 Iowa Law Review 228-51 (1948), at p. 242. 
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ers relating to the hearing may be delegated 
to him if the agency so desires. 

The Division of Administrative Procedure 
has organized a capable staff of five hearing 
officers. The case load of these officers has been 
growing annually, and an increasing number 
of agencies have made use of their services. 
Agency officials generally express satisfaction 
with the performance of panel hearing off- 
cers, although there is some opposition to the 
practice of rotating them among agencies on 
the ground of inadequate familiarity with the 
special problems and policies of the individual 
agencies. All in all, this experiment with a 
central panel of hearing officers has been a 
success and deserves the attention of other 
states. 

All of the laws under consideration deal 
with the process by which regulatory agencies 
reach decisions in contested cases. A first ob- 
jective, which appears in all but the North 
Dakota act, is to provide for an intermediate or 
proposed decision in cases where the agency 
itself does not conduct the hearing. Such pro- 
visions for an intermediate decision, although 
adding somewhat to the procedural require- 
ments by making mandatory a practice which 
normally would be followed anyway, does not 
seem to be considered burdensome or dila- 
tory by the affected agencies. 

In the second place, provisions have been 
included which attempt to assure that the 
grounds for decision will be found in the rec- 
ord, that the decision will not be made on the 
basis of information obtained by the deciding 
officials from sources not made known to the 
parties, and that agency officials who render 
the final decision have personally considered 
the whole record or such portions as may be 
cited by the parties. 

A further common requirement in all the 
acts is that decisions adverse to a party to a 
proceeding in a contested case shall be in writ- 
ing, shall be accompanied by findings of fact 
and conclusions of law, and shall be delivered 
to each party. These seem to be minimal stand- 
ards in any attempt to regularize administra- 
tive adjudication. The effective date of the de- 
cision and the procedure for reconsideration 
of a decision are left mostly to agency discre- 
tion, although California sets thirty days after 


delivery to the parties as the usual effective 
date of a decision. 

Although the procedure statutes now on the 
books have made no major alterations in ex- 
isting practices, the same cannot be said of 
proposals now receiving active consideration 
in some states. 

In Missouri, an attempt has been made to 
formalize agency procedures into a more court- 
like pattern, particularly the rules as to admis- 
sibility of evidence. The Missouri Bar spon- 
sored a bill which, among other things, would 
have applied the rules of evidence used in civil 
actions in the circuit courts of the state to for- 
mal proceedings belore regulatory agencies, 
with only limited exceptions. This bill passed 
the Legislature in 1950 but was vetoed by the 
Governor. At a time when competent authori- 
ties are praising the administrative process for 
setting a precedent by reforming rules of evi- 
dence which are being increasingly questioned 
even as applied to the courts,!® it seems singu- 
larly inappropriate to force the judicial rules 
of evidence upon regulatory agencies. Enact- 
ment of procedural legislation along these lines 
would go a long way toward eliminating the 
latitude in receipt of evidence which has been 
permitted by many agencies, with sanction by 
the courts. 

Another movement now gaining headway 
would restrict, by procedural legislation of a 
general character, the power of regulatory 
agencies to review and alter the decisions of offi- 
cers who conduct initial hearings. 

None of the administrative procedure acts 
now in effect attempt to compel the agency to 
accept the proposed decision of the hearing 
officer, provided the required procedure has 
been observed concerning service of the pro- 
posed decision upon the parties, acceptance 
of argument from the parties, and familiarity 
with the record. Section 8(a) of the Federal Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act specifically states 
that in reviewing the initial decision of a hear- 
ing officer “the agency shall, except as it may 
limit the issues upon notice or by rule, have 
all the powers which it would have in making 


the initial decision.” The full power of deci- 


* Kenneth Culp Davis, “Evidence Reform: The Ad- 
ministrative Process Leads the Way,” 34 Minnesota Law 
Review 581-609 (1950). 
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sion is retained with the agency in each case 
even where a special corps of hearing officers 
has been provided or minimum qualifications 
for hearing officers have been specified. 

In California a proposed amendment to the 
Administrative Procedure Act would allow the 
agency to continue to decide initially whether 
to conduct the hearing or assign it to a hearing 
officer, but would bind the agency to accept 
the hearing officer's decision if the agency did 
not itself hold the hearing. Coupled with this 
provision would be a requirement that if the 
agency decided to use a hearing officer he 
should be provided by the Division of Admin- 
istrative Procedure. 

In Michigan, where creation of a hearing of- 
ficer corps is now under discussion, a drastic 
scheme has been advocated for reducing the 
adjudicatory powers of regulatory agencies. A 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee to the Michigan 
Joint Committee on Reorganization of State 
Government has gone on record as advocating 
a complete denial to the regulatory agency of 
power to review or alter the decision of a hear- 
ing officer.1! Enactment in a general procedural 
law of such a proposal would fundamen- 
tally revamp the process of administrative 
adjudication—indeed, it would practically 
eliminate administrative adjudication as it is 
now carried on. The regulatory agency would 
be left without any control over the case-by- 
case implementation of the regulatory statute 
and administrative rules issued under it. This 
procedure would limit the agency to making 
the preparatory ex parte investigation and ini- 
tial decision without benefit of a hearing. Re- 
sistance to this decision would lead to a hear- 
ing conducted by an independent hearing 
ofcer. At the hearing the agency could pro- 
duce evidence, but if it were dissatisfied with 
the hearing officer's decision it would have to 
appeal directly to the courts. 

This is a revival of the movement for a 
thoroughgoing separation of the “prosecut- 


“ The motion adopted on this point reads: “It is rec- 
ommended that in the administrative process the deci- 
sion of the hearing officer be final on both questions 
of fact and conclusions of law. An agency head should 
have no power to alter or amend the decision of a hear- 
ing officer, either on questions of fact or conclusions of 
law. In the event that a decision seems improper to the 
agency head, he may seek a judicial review, as may pri- 
vate parties who may be aggrieved by a decision.” 


ing” and “judging” functions, which was re- 
jected by the Attorney General's Committee 
on Administrative Procedure’ and by the fed- 
eral government and the states in administra- 
tive procedure statutes adopted to date. This 
approach has less to recommend it than the 
suggestion of the President's Committee on 
Administrative Management that a judicial 
section be established to carry on quasi-judi- 
cial work of regulatory commissions, since the 
deciding function would be entrusted to indi- 
vidual hearing officers assigned from a central 
pool, rather than to a specialized administra- 
tive tribunal. 

Such a plan for procedural change should 
be rejected, at least until more evidence is at 
hand to show that the internal separation-of 
function pattern of the current administrative 
procedure laws actually leads to abuses and 
that the proposal for converting hearing offi- 
cers into full-fledged minor judges would sup- 
ply a remedy. The scheme sponsored in Michi- 
gan by the Citizens’ Advisory Committee bears 
the marks of hasty formulation and insufficient 
consideration. 

Suggestions such as these for new statutory 
controls over adjudicatory procedure would 
do much more than codify current practices; 
they would redirect the development of pro- 
cedure in contested cases. In the opinion of 
this writer, the case for such a redirection has 
not been proved. The current laws, which are 
the product of long study and which have 
proved workable in practice, have contributed 
to the improvement of administrative adjudi- 
cation. It has not been shown that a funda- 
mental reshaping of commonly accepted 
procedures in order to achieve further “judi- 
cialization” of the administrative process is 
necessary or desirable. 


Judicial Review of Administrative Action 


HE consequences of the judicial review pro- 
[presen of the state administrative proce- 
dure acts are hardest to assess. Courts do not 
hurry the task of statutory construction, and 
statutory guides to the judiciary on the review 
of administrative actions take on definite 
meaning only as they are applied by the courts. 
The judicial review provisions are concerned 


“See Final Report, pp. 55-60. 
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both with the methods of review which are 
made available and with the scope of review 
provided. 

The acts make little innovation and in only 
a few instances raise debatable questions as to 
methods of review but have generally broad- 
ened the formula governing scope of review. 
Even here, however, the language tends to take 
on the coloration of the tradition in the state, 
and the language itself is much less important 
than that tradition. The actual scope of judi- 
cial review in a particular state cannot be de- 
termined by reading the words of a general 
statute on judicial review; knowledge in this 
area must come from examining the judicial 
working attitudes toward review of adminis- 
trative action as revealed in a variety of cases 
upholding or rejecting the decisions of ad- 
ministrative agencies. 

The Model Act has influenced greatly the 
phrasing of provisions on scope of review. Sec- 
tion 12 (7) of the Model Act provides that the 
court may reverse or modify an administrative 
decision “if the substantial rights of the peti- 
tioners may have been prejudiced” because the 
decision is faulty on any of six enumerated 
grounds: (1) “in violation of constitutional pro- 
visions,” (2) “in excess of statutory authority 
or jurisdiction. .” (3) “made upon unlaw- 
ful procedure,” (4) “affected by other error of 
law,” (5) “unsupported by competent, ma- 
terial, and substantial evidence in view of the 
entire record as submitted,” and (6) “arbitrary 
or capricious.” 

By far the most crucial of these grounds re- 
lates to the sufficiency of evidence needed to 
support the administrative decision. The in- 
tent was to adopt the generally accepted sub- 
stantial evidence rule, but to exclude one ver- 
sion of this rule. The minority of the Attorney 
General's Committee on Administrative Pro- 
cedure had objected to what it called a “prev- 
alent interpretation” of the rule, under which 
“if what is called ‘substantial evidence’ is 
found anywhere in the record to support con- 
clusions of fact, the courts are said to be obliged 
to sustain the decision without reference to 
how heavily the countervailing evidence may 
preponderate—unless indeed the stage of arbi- 
trary decision is reached.” 


* Ibid., pp. 210-11. 


Following a suggestion of the minority 
group in its draft for a general procedure act,™ 
drafters of the Model Act adopted the lan- 
guage that an administrative decision should 
be set aside if “unsupported by . substan- 
tial evidence in view of the entire record as 
submitted.” The suggestion also apparently 
inspired a companion provision in Section 
10(e) of the Federal Administrative Procedure 
Act, which the United States Supreme Court 
has recently announced “definitely precludes” 
a theory of review that it is “permissible for 
courts to determine the substantiality of evi- 
dence supporting a . decision merely on 
the basis of evidence which in and of itself 
justified it, without taking into account con- 
tradictory evidence from which conflicting in- 
ferences could be drawn.”** Similar language 
in the state acts can be expected to produce a 
similar result. As a theoretical formulation of 
the substantial evidence rule, this develop- 
ment seems reasonable and sound. As a practi- 
cal matter, it will serve to tighten and perhaps 
may even overemphasize judicial control over 
administrative action.'® 

The Missouri and Wisconsin acts follow, 
with only minor variations, the formula of the 
Model Act as to sufficiency of evidence, as do 
the bills considered in Michigan and Okla- 
homa. In Missouri, the result has already been 
a broadening of the scope of judicial review.!7 
Similarly in Wisconsin, where the courts have 
long had a high regard for the worth of ad- 
ministrative adjudication and where judicial 
review is still of moderate scope, the scope of 


* Tbid., p. 246 

* Universal Camera Co. v. National Labor Relations 
Board (71 8. Ct. 456, at 464 [Feb. 26, 1951)). 

“Compare Nathaniel L. Nathanson, “Central Issues 
of American Administrative Law,” 45 American Politi- 
cal Science Review 348-85 (1951), at p. 359. 

™ “Whereas before the act, the reviewing court looked 
only for enough competent evidence to support the 
agency's findings, now the court may weigh all the 
evidence, not for the purpose of making its own find- 
ings on the evidence (and so improperly substituting its 
own discretion for that of the agency) but to determine 
whether or not such findings could be reasonably found 
on all the evidence, i.c., whether or not the agency ex- 
ercised its discretion reasonably.” Unsigned Comment, 
“Extra-ordinary Remedies under Missouri's New Code 
and Constitution,” 18 University of Kansas City Law 
Review 61-70 (1950), at pp. 65-67. The leading case is 
Wood v. Wagner Electric Co. (197 S.W. 2d 647 [1946)). 
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review is widening under the impact of the 
Wisconsin version of a general procedure act.18 

North Dakota presents an instance of a dif- 
ferent approach and a different result. The Ad- 
ministrative Agencies Uniform Practice Act 
states that the court shall affirm the decision of 
the agency unless it finds, among other grounds, 
“that the findings of fact made by the agency 
are not supported by the evidence, or that the 
conclusions and decision of the agency are not 
supported by its findings of fact."!® The sub- 
stantial evidence rule as it appears in other 
procedural statutes thus is not written into the 
act. One writer was concerned that use of the 
words “the evidence” might mean that the re- 
viewing court could not scan the entire record 
and determine whether a finding was sup- 
ported by the evidence taken as a whole, but 
would have to accept as sufficiently supported 
by “the evidence” a finding “based on a single 
item of strongly disputed testimony.”*° His 
concern was that the language might provide 
an unduly narrow scope of review. 

The opposite result has occurred. The scope 
of review formula applied in North Dakota 
goes beyond the substantial evidence concept 
and offers an independent judgment on the 
facts by the courts in reviewing administrative 
findings.*! In placing this construction on the 
statutory language, the North Dakota court 
fitted the wording of the Administrative Agen- 
cies Uniform Practice Act into an earlier back- 
ground in the state of an independent weigh- 
ing of the evidence by the reviewing court, 
rather than just a search for substantial evi- 
dence to support the administrative findings,** 
even though it is by no means clear that the 
meaning now attached to the scope of review 
provision was deliberately intended by draft- 
ers of the act. 

The experience in North Dakota demon- 


“ Kenneth K. Luce, “The Wisconsin Idea in Adminis- 
trative Law,” 34 Marquette Law Review 1-15 (1950). 

* North Dakota Revised Code, Sec. 28-3219 (1943). 

* Ralph M. Hoyt, “North Dakota Leads in Adminis- 
trative Law Field,” 25 Journal of the American Judica- 
ture Society 114-16 (1941). 

"In Re Northern Pacific Railroad Co. (75 N.D. 416, 
23 NW ed 49 [1946)). 

™See comment by James E. Leahy, “Administrative 
Law-Judicial Review of Administrative Decisions in 
North Dakota,” 24 North Dakota Bar Briefs 211-21 
(Oct., 1948). 


strates the uncertainties of trying to guide the 
scope of judicial review by a legislative for- 
mula. Also, it shows that the doctrine as to 
scope of review announced by the courts does 
not tell much as to how well administrative de- 
cisions will fare when subjected to judicial 
scrutiny. Although a standard of review stricter 
than that called for by the substantial evidence 
rule is accepted by the North Dakota courts, 
it appears that there is at least as much judicial 
confidence in the action of regulatory agencies 
in North Dakota as in some other states where 
the substantial evidence rule is followed. 

In California the scope of judicial review of 
administrative action is determined by a com- 
plicated line of court decisions. Because of the 
special characteristics of California constitu- 
tional law, the Legislature is hamstrung in 
attempting any over-all reform. The adminis- 
trative procedure legislation has merely ac- 
cepted the situation which already existed with 
respect to judicial review of administrative de- 
cisions. As a result, the substantial evidence 
rule is not ordinarily applicable. Instead, the 
usual doctrine is that the reviewing court has 
“complete freedom to substitute a judicial 
valuation of the evidence contained in the ad- 
ministrative record for that of the board.”?3 

As this state-by-state summary shows, the 
scope of review provisions in the administra- 
tive procedure statutes have either broadened 
the scope of review formula previously fol- 
lowed in these states or have left it undis- 
turbed. In no case has the scope of review avail- 
able been narrowed. There is no indication, on 
the other hand, that the procedural laws have 
had any decided effect on the actual recogni- 
tion accorded to administrative determina- 
tions by the courts. 


Conclusion 


AS A preliminary to an over-all evaluation of 
the worth of state administrative proce- 
dure laws, some of the weaknesses of the move- 
ment toward general procedural legislation 
need to be highlighted. One is that proponents 
of such laws have not always been disinterested 
and unbiased in putting forth their prescrip- 
tions for the procedural ills of the administra- 


* Ralph N. Kleps, “Certiorarified Mandamus,” 2 Stan 
ford Law Review 285-302 (1950), at p. gor. 
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tive process. The organized legal profession 
has taken the lead, and lawyers as a group have 
not been overly sympathetic toward the growth 
of governmental regulatory programs or the 
development of regulatory agencies with au- 
thority combining the traditional triumvirate 
of executive, legislative, and judicial types of 
powers. Moreover, lawyers have a vocational 
stake in the formalization and elaboration of 
procedure before regulatory agencies, because 
such procedure places a premium upon the 
services which lawyers are trained and 
equipped to provide. The enthusiasm of bar 
associations for promoting procedural legisla- 
tion can justifiably be examined with a ques- 
tioning and critical eye. 

Another reservation concerns the adequacy 
of any legislatively prescribed schedule of pro- 
hibitions and positive requirements in achiev- 
ing the best procedures for use by regulatory 
agencies. Statutes can set minimum standards 
which must be observed, but they cannot pro- 
vide a positive incentive for continuous im- 
provement in procedure. This must come from 
agency initiative, aided by advice and encour- 
agement from the outside. The legislature is in 
a position to correct deficiencies which come 
to its attention. It cannot by statute insure a 
high caliber of competence in regulatory agen- 
cies, or instill a sense of responsibility in the 
minds of administrative officials for perfecting 
fair and balanced procedure. Procedural legis- 
lation may be an essential component in the 
realization of procedural improvements, but 
a great deal of what needs to be done is beyond 
the reach of statutes. 

A third consideration is that general statutes 
establishing procedure may be less effective in 
securing the proper functioning of regulatory 
agencies than are procedural provisions which 
appear in the individual statutes governing the 
powers and goals of the various regulatory 
agencies. The long-standing controversy as to 
the merits and feasibility of a code of proce- 
dure has already been mentioned. The handi- 
caps of legislating on a general basis for ad- 
ministrative procedure need to be taken into 
account in considering whether general pro- 
cedure laws are producing the best attainable 
results. As Ralph F. Fuchs has remarked, “Even 
the best standardized suit of clothes is probably 
inferior to one that is expertly tailored to fit 


the particular wearer. So it must be in regard 
to the adjective side of laws establishing ad- 
ministrative agencies. And legislative methods 
falling considerably short of perfection may 
nevertheless yield statutory procedures that 
work better in particular fields if they are not 
subjected to a general code than will a legis- 
lative scheme that casts administrative pro- 
cedures even partly into a single mold.""*4 Gen- 
eral procedural legislation must assume a 
burden of proof that it is supplying procedural 
guides which the separate regulatory statutes 
have for some reason failed to provide, and 
that these guides do not amount to procedural 
straitjackets hampering the legitimate move- 
ments of the regulatory agencies. 

Bearing in mind these reservations as to the 
value of general procedure laws, and taking 
into account the possible adverse effects of such 
laws upon state regulatory administration, this 
writer would conclude that the procedure 
statutes now in operation in the states studied 
have all had in balance a mildly beneficial ef- 
fect. Although partially stimulated by distrust 
of and resentment toward the administrative 
process, these general procedure acts have not 
in their current form “sabotaged” the admin- 
istrative process. Rather, they have made a 
positive contribution, although not a major 
one, to the improvement of administrative pro- 
cedure. 

Pressure is strong, however, for further and 
more drastic legislative action that would over- 
judicialize the procedures of state regulatory 
agencies. In imposing formalized and uniform 
procedural requirements there is a point of 
diminishing returns which has been reached 
and passed by pending proposals for proce- 
dural reform which enjoy potent support and 
are receiving serious consideration in some of 
the states covered, particularly Missouri and 
Michigan. Blunderbuss legislative proposals 
drafted in haste, without sufficient awareness 
of administrative realities or with the intent 
of turning the clock back on regulatory admin- 
istration, present a decided threat to the or- 
derly development of administrative proce- 
dure. 

The pattern of regulatory administration is 


*“The Model Act's Division of Administrative Pro- 
ceedings into Rule-Making and Contested Cases,” 33 
Towa Law Review 210-227 (1948), at p. 213. 
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too firmly established, and the need for it in 
the public interest too widely accepted, for 
tampering with the procedural mechanism to 
be disastrous. Nevertheless, the positive 
achievements of general procedural legislation 
adopted to date could easily be turned to re- 
strictive hobbles if the drive for “judicializa- 
tion” of the administrative process gains mo- 
mentum. Procedural legislation with blanket 
coverage and detailed provisions should always 
be preceded by an objective survey of the de- 
ficiencies to be remedied and a careful shaping 
of the statutory remedy to be applied. If con- 
structive improvement rather than subtle un- 
dermining of the administrative process is the 
objective, the path does not lie along the route 
of more and more detailed statutory specifica- 
tion of increasingly formalized regulatory pro- 
cedures. 

In fact, the virtues of statutory prescription 
as a means of improving procedural practices 
are easily over-rated, no matter what the pro- 
cedural goals may be. More important than 
any legal controls which can be phrased in 
legislation is the willingness of the regulatory 
agencies themselves to work at procedural self- 
improvement. Further procedural reform de- 
mands cooperative efforts both within and 
without the regulatory agencies. Regulatory 
officials must develop more awareness of the 
importance of the procedural as well as the 
substantive side of regulatory administration. 


They should have encouragement in initiating 
procedural improvements which go beyond 
minimum statutory requirements, and they 
should be given skilled assistance in the task. 
In this connection, the performance of the Di- 
vision of Administrative Procedure in Cali- 
fornia has amply justified the claims made for 
such a central research and service unit, and 
provides a precedent which other states would 
do well to follow. 

To date, interest in the problem of adminis- 
trative procedure has centered mainly in the 
legal profession, although the issues involved 
are by no means purely legal. Lawyers as a 
group have been more active in attempting to 
reform administrative procedure than have 
public administrators. Non-lawyer students 
and practitioners of public administration 
have shown no special competence or enthusi- 
asm to take the lead, despite their obvious 
stake in what is being done. Often they have 
been passive or disinterested spectators, al- 
though they frequently have voiced dissatisfac- 
tion and apprehension about the consequences 
of particular attempts at procedural reform. A 
proper adjustment of procedure depends upon 
a delicate balancing of the claims of private in- 
terests and the necessities of public policy ful- 
fillment. The campaign to attain this adjust- 
ment is sufficiently crucial and challenging to 
command the joint attention of the legal and 
the public administration professions. 





Administrators Are Human Beings 


One of the greatest tragedies in the life of an administrator is that he 
often feels that he has to play a role, to maintain a front, to assume a com- 
petence—and that he does not dare to break out of the artificial shell and 
let his staff members, his associates, or his public know what he is really 
like inside. Many of you remember a little book written by a great pedia- 
trician called “Babies are Human Beings.” Perhaps if someone were to 
write a book called “Administrators are Human Beings,” some of the bar- 
riers between officials and citizens might be broken down. 

And, too, perhaps a companion volume, called “Voters and Critics are 
Human Beings,” might help an administrator better to understand the 
citizens whom it is his charge to serve, and whom he may sometimes find 
it hard to tolerate. 


—Katharine F. Lenroot, “The Opportunity Before Us,” 87 The Survey 523 
(December, 1951). 
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HE problems associated with management 

and executive control were never more 

aptly illustrated than in the conduct of 
the far-flung activities of the postal establish- 
ment. Deficit financing, unit-cost control, fact- 
finding, rate-fixing—all of these have been mat- 
ters of the greatest importance in the struggle 
to cope with rapidly rising volume of business 
and increased costs. 

For many years the money order system has 
been an important adjunct of the postal serv- 
ice. Established by Congress in 1864, its popu- 
larity has grown with the increased use of 
commercial paper generally. Today the money 
order service is available everywhere, from 
metropolitan centers to the remotest hamlets, 
even to the distant corners of the globe where 
military post offices are equipped to issue 
money orders for the convenience of service 
men. The volume of money orders issued to 
service men during the two World Wars pro- 
vides a striking example of the growth of the 
system. During World War I money orders 
totaling $25 million were sold at Army post 
offices; in a single year of World War II more 
than $1 billion were sold. 

During the present fiscal year, more than 
400 million money orders totaling about $6 
billion in value will be issued. Revenue from 
fees will approximate $70,000,000. Unfortu- 
nately, the revenue from money orders, along 
with the revenue from other special services of 
the department, has failed to keep pace with 
operating costs. The deficit chargeable to this 
service in the fiscal year 1950 was $23,305,124. 

The underlying cause of the increased postal 
deficits in recent years is that rates have not 
kept pace with wages and other costs. The ques- 
tion of whether the Post Office Department is 
to be a public service agency operated without 
regard to deficits can only be determined by 
Congress.’ It is, of course, incumbent upon the 


Postmaster General and his staff to see to it 
that unit costs are held to the minimum, and 
studies to that end are constantly being made. 
Such a management survey, as a matter of fact, 
was the basis for the development of the new 
postal money order system that was inaugu- 
rated July 1, 1951. 


The Old System 


NTIL July 1, 1951, the basic methods of issu- 
U ing, paying, and accounting for money 
orders had remained substantially the same 
for thirty years. Within more recent years 
the increased use of money orders in commer- 
cial transactions, and their consequent flow 
through banking channels, gave rise to num- 
erous demands for modernization of the serv- 
ice, with special emphasis on prompt clearance 
as collection items. 

Commercial banks particularly, in their de- 
sire to accommodate depositors who included 
postal money orders in their deposits, found 
themselves burdened with an onerous collec- 
tion problem, since the money orders accepted 
from their patrons, unless drawn for payment 
locally, had to be forwarded direct to the post- 
master at either the office of issue or the office 


* Despite the fact that the Post Office Department is 
more closely connected with the everyday lives of citi- 
zens than any other federal agency, considerable misun- 
derstanding exists of its fiscal affairs and the policies 
which affect its operation. This misunderstanding is re- 
flected in the events which preceded the recent increases 
in postal rates authorized by Congress—events that il- 
lustrate the management problems which are unique in 
one of the greatest business establishments in the world. 
Basic among these problems is the fact that the Depart- 
ment has but little control over salaries and transporta- 
tion costs, which constitute 95 per cent of all expendi- 
tures; salaries are fixed by Congress and transportation 
costs by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for rail and air, respectively. 
Likewise, all revenue-producing services are conducted 
by authorization of Congress at rates fixed by that body. 
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designated in the order for reimbursement. 
Only a small part of all post offices were au- 
thorized to draw checks on the Treasurer of 
the United States and the bank in consequence 
was forced to carry items in suspense, in some 
cases for several weeks, before clearance. 

In its internal accounting operation, the sys- 
tem required postmasters to submit monthly 
reports of money orders issued, describing each 
order by serial number, amount, and fee. The 
total of amounts and fees became the debit in 
their money order accounts. Postmasters like- 
wise prepared monthly lists of money orders 
paid, describing them by serial number, office 
of issue, amount, and fee (the fee being in- 
serted only if the paying office was other than 
the office of issue or the office drawn upon). 
The enormous amount of work involved in 
compiling these lists is apparent from the sta- 
tistics on annual volume—in 1951, 400 million 
orders issued and paid involving a turnover of 
$12 billion.* These orders were issued at 41,193 
post offices, classified as follows by size and rela- 
tive volume of money order business: 


Percentage of 
Business 
55 

5.9! 22 
Third ; 16 


Fourth 9,57! 7 


Class Number 


Actually, these money orders were issued at 
48,318 points, since the larger offices have sta- 
tions and branches attached to them, and each 
accounts separately for money order transac- 
tions. Post offices of the second-, third-, and 
fourth-classes, known as “‘district’’ offices, sub- 
mitted accounts, including paid orders as cash 
items, to a state central accounting post office, 
which, after verification, consolidated such ac- 
counts into its own account to be forwarded to 
the General Accounting Office, postal accounts 
division, Asheville, North Carolina, for final 
audit. 

“District” post offices forwarded paid money 
orders and cash to the state central accounting 
office whenever the cash on hand (including 
paid orders) exceeded $50, $100, or $200, for 

? What $1 billion means is illustrated in a recent bank 
er’s statement that whereas $1: million would make a 
stack of $1,000 bills eight inches high, $1 billion would 


make a stack 100 feet higher than the Washington 
Monument. 


fourth-, third-, and second-class offices, respec- 
tively. At the central accounting office paid or- 
ders received from “district” post offices were 
examined and reconciled with remittance let- 
ters, and credit extended to the district office. 
The examination of paid orders was a time- 
consuming task—for each item it was necessary 
to determine that it was paid at the office drawn 
upon, or, if paid elsewhere, that the fee had 
been collected; that it was not more than thirty 
days old; that endorsements, including bank 
stamps, were properly affixed. (A postal money 
order is an instrument of limited negotiability; 
more than one endorsement is prohibited by 
law.) 

Offices paying more than 500 money orders 
daily were authorized to forward the paid or- 
ders, including those presented by banking in- 
stitutions, to one of seven designated post of- 
fices, known as electrical accounting offices, for 
special processing. These paid orders were ac- 
companied only by an adding machine tape, 
grouped in files of approximately 400 each; 
upon arrival at the electrical accounting unit 
the orders were checked in and assigned to key 
punch operators who proceeded to punch a 
card for each paid order. The particulars so 
punched included the office number, serial 
number, file number, date of payment (gang 
punched), amount, month of issue, and fee. 

Upon completion of the key punching, the 
cards were processed through a tabulator for 
reconciliation of the amount claimed by the 
office which submitted the orders. This step 
was generally referred to as the first “run” or 
tabulation. This tabulation served as the basis 
of the audit of the paying postmaster’s account 
by the General Accounting Office. 

The cards were then sorted according to of- 
fice and serial number and tabulated to pro- 
duce the second or “index” run. This index 
run, for many years, was prepared for each 
day's work and forwarded to the postmaster at 
the paying office to serve as the record for an- 
swering inquiries about payment of individual 
orders. In searching this index, the post office 
number, not its name, was used. 

These seven electrical accounting offices 
processed approximately 80 per cent of all paid 
orders. The remainder, representing orders 
paid by first-class, or “direct accounting,” of- 
fices, were forwarded directly to the General 
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Accounting Office, accompanied by descrip- 
tive listings, for tabulation and audit. 

Volume thus determined the manner of 
handling paid orders. Tests proved there was 
no economy in processing groups of less than 
500 orders through the electrical tabulating 
units. Only about 200 post offices paid in ex- 
cess of 500 money orders daily. These 200 of- 
fices, designated as “tributaries” of the electri- 
cal accounting units, forwarded their paid 
orders daily and, of course, it was necessary to 
process them promptly so there would be no 
undue delay in furnishing the paying (tribu- 
tary) office its tabulated listings for handling 
inquiries regarding individual orders. The 
electrical accounting units forwarded the com- 
pleted work, including a copy of the index and 
the punched cards, to the General Accounting 
Office for use in the final audit of postmasters’ 
accounts. 

This basically was the procedure for han- 
dling paid money orders which prevailed for 
many years. A noteworthy improvement that 
resulted in considerable savings in the cost of 
this work was effected several years ago by in- 
troducing collating machines into the electri- 
cal accounting units. Thereafter, instead of 
preparing the second or “index” run daily, the 
punched cards were laid aside and collated 
weekly until the end of the month when an in- 
dex of paid orders arranged in office and serial 
number sequence was prepared for the paying 
postmaster. During the collating operations 
current inquiries covering specific orders were 
processed mechanically. Subsequent inquiries 
were handled expeditiously after the index was 
forwarded to the paying postmaster because 
only one monthly list, rather than numerous 
daily lists, had to be searched. 

The cards received from the seven electrical 
accounting units of the postal service, and 
those punched at the General Accounting Of- 
fice for paid orders received from direct ac- 
counting post offices, were “block sorted” to 
groups of states and then “fine-sorted” so that 
they were arranged by individual offices in 
serial number sequence. In order to verify an 
individual postmaster’s accounts of money or- 
ders issued, the punched cards were manually 
checked against the list submitted by the post- 
master. This procedure determined whether 
the payment for an order was the same as the 


amount for which it was issued, developed the 
record of outstanding unpaid orders for future 
use in approving claims for such items, and de- 
termined the amount to be transferred as an 
outstanding liability on the books of the Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

Under this system hundreds of millions of 
tabulating cards were used annually. Numer- 
ous errors in key punching confused account- 
ing operations; the listing of issued and paid 
orders was a costly procedure. These factors 
contributed substantially to a situation in 
which it was virtually impossible for the reve- 
nues derived from the sale of money orders to 
meet increased salaries and materials costs. 
Exhaustive surveys were made of operating 
procedures and functional costs to determine 
where and how the mountainous volume of 
paper work could be reduced and streamlined 
procedures instituted to speed up the flow of 
paid money orders without impairing the basic 
safeguards of the system.® 


The New System 


r BECAME evident during World War II that 
I the rapidly increasing volume of business 
demanded a new approach to the problems of 
accounting and auditing in the postal money 
order system. The Post Office Department had 
pioneered nearly forty years earlier in adopt- 
ing punch card equipment in the audit of 
money order transactions and had made nu- 
merous improvements in management tech- 
niques over the years. It now turned its atten- 
tion to finding ways to handle the tremen- 
dously increased postal money order business 
most expeditiously. 

Postal and money order accounts of the more 
than 40,000 postmasters for many years had 
been submitted to the General Accounting Of- 
fice for audit. Financial statistics and operat- 
ing reports were compiled independently for 
management purposes. In some cases these 
statistics, taken from reports prior to audit, 


* Here it may be pointed out that postal officials, with 
their intimate knowledge of all phases of money order 
operations, are best qualified to analyze problems and 
determine the effectiveness of measures designed to im- 
prove postal operations. The coordination of adminis- 
trative and accounting systems presents a multitude of 
problems that only those who are directly associated 
with the money order system can properly appreciate. 
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were not wholly accurate. Overlapping pro- 
cedures, inevitable delays in obtaining audited 
statements, jurisdictional disputes, and many 
related factors contributed to an unsatisfactory 
condition in the fiscal control of postal opera- 
tions. This situation led to an agreement be- 
tween the Postmaster General and the Comp- 
troller General that the Post Office Depart- 
ment should perform its own accounting. This 
agreement was followed by the passage in the 
Eighty-first Congress of Public Law 712, which 
transferred from the General Accounting Of- 
fice to the Post Office Department the responsi- 
bility for the audit of postmasters’ accounts. 

Prior to this major step in reorganizing the 
Department's accounting system, it had de- 
termined through careful studies of money or- 
der procedure that a punched card form of 
instrument offered the greatest possibilities for 
streamlining money order operations and re- 
ducing costs. The experience with the postal 
note, which was reintroduced in 1945 in 
punched card form, demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of this type of remittance. 

The Post Office Department worked out a 
detailed outline of the proposed money order 
plan and discussed it informally with repre- 
sentatives of the General Accounting Office, 
the Bureau of the Budget (which was deeply 
interested in the program), the Treasury De- 
partment, the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
American Bankers Association. The account- 
ing systems division of the General Account- 
ing Office was especially helpful in the de- 
velopment and installation of internal con- 
trols and accounting and auditing procedures. 
The committee on collections of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, headed by Valentine Willis, 
vice president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, rendered invaluable assistance in 
the final stages of development of the program. 
The new money order plan is regarded in gov- 
ernment circles as an outstanding example of 
cooperative effort. It comes completely within 
the framework of the joint program to im- 
prove accounting in the federal government. 
Without the helpful participation of agencies 
and individuals outside the Post Office De- 
partment, the plan could not have succeeded. 

The Federal Reserve System is, in effect, 
somewhat like a partner with the Postal Serv- 
ice in the operation of the new program, for 


one of the most important innovations in pro- 
cedure is that all paid money orders clear 
through Federal Reserve Banks. Formerly, 
commercial banks delivered to the local post- 
master for reimbursement by Treasury check 
money orders they had cashed as an accommo- 
dation to their depositors. Now these orders 
are routed through banking channels to the 
Federal Reserve Banks for credit in much the 
same manner as Treasury checks and other 
cash items. 

In order to understand the functioning of 
the new system, its basic feasures may be briefly 
described as follows: 


The money order is printed on a tabulating card, 
prepunched at the time of manufacture to indi- 
cate the regional post office of origin and the serial 
number. 

There are twelve regional post offices, the area 
served by each conforming generally to Federal 
Reserve Bank districts. 

Each regional post office furnishes supplies of 
money order forms to all post offices in its area. 

Money orders are issued in much the same man- 
ner as formerly except that they are not drawn on a 
particular post office. They may be cashed at any 
post office and are collectible through any Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

The former “third office” feature has been elimi- 
nated. 

The listing of issued and paid money orders has 
been discontinued, except the listing of issued or- 
ders at second-, third-, and fourth-class post offices. 

Money orders are cleared through banking chan- 
nels in much the same manner as Treasury checks. 
Money orders paid at post offices are remitted to the 
state central accounting post office which deposits 
them in the local Federal Reserve Bank or Branch. 

All money orders eventually reach a Federal Re- 
serve Bank and after clearance are transferred to 
the regional accounting office located in that district. 

Reconciliation and verification of issued and paid 
money orders is perfomed in the twelve regional 
accounting offices instead of in the General Account- 
ing Office. 


The clearance of paid money orders through 
Federal Reserve Banks provides prompt credit 
for commercial banks, particularly in the 
larger cities where up to 95 per cent of money 
orders are cashed by banks. It also solves the 
burdensome collection problem that devolved 
upon banks in handling “out-of-town” money 
orders under the old system. 

Bank-paid money orders are thus channeled 
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to Federal Reserve Banks, as are money orders 
paid at post offices, the latter category first 
clearing through state central accounting post 
offices, which in turn deposit paid orders as 
cash items with the local Federal Reserve Bank 
or Branch. The Federal Reserve Bank balances 
the remittances of paid money orders received 
from banks and post offices on a specially de- 
signed proofing machine, which simultane- 
ously accomplishes the following things: 


1. The money orders are sorted according to the 
regional office of issue as designated and prepunched 
therein. 

2. A separate auxiliary control tape is prepared 
for each of the twelve regional offices of issue. 

3. A master control tape is prepared for all items 
cleared showing the amount of each money order, 
together with symbols indicating the distribution to 
the regional office of issue. The master control tape 
is retained by the Federal Reserve Bank as its rec- 
ord of clearances. 

4. The amount is punched into each money order 
as it passes through the proof machine. (This feature 
was a distinct accomplishment in developing the 
new system, since the instrument at this stage be- 
came wholly susceptible to a mechanical audit.) 

5. Each money order is endorsed with the date 
and identification of Federal Reserve Bank through 
which it cleared. 


The Federal Reserve Bank charges the total 
amount of the clearances each day against the 
Postmaster General's money order symbol ac- 
count with the Treasurer of the United States. 
The Federal Reserve Banks then turn the paid 
orders over to the respective regional account- 
ing offices located in the Federal Reserve cities. 
Daily, each regional accounting office processes 
the orders through an electronic statistical ma- 
chine to verify the charge made by the Federal 
Reserve Bank and then forwards to the other 
regional accounting offices the paid orders 
which originated in their territories. (This sor- 
tation was accomplished in step (1) by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank.) 

Each regional accounting office accumulates 
daily in its master files, and arranges mechani- 
cally in serial number sequence, paid money 
orders originating at post offices in its territory. 
At the close of each quarter, postmasters at of- 
fices of the first-class forward to their respective 
regional accounting offices a statement of ac- 
countability (in lieu of the issued list) show- 
ing, by groups of 2,000 orders, the total amount 


of the orders and the total fees. Since tests have 
shown that 99.98 per cent of all orders are paid 
within go days, it is expected that the auditing 
of postmasters’ accountability statements for 
money order transactions for a given quarter 
will begin three months after the close of that 
quarter. 

At that time, the money orders issued at each 
post office will be processed through the elec- 
tronic statistical machine to ascertain: 


(a) The number of money orders paid. 

(b) The amount of money orders paid. 

(c) The number of money orders in each fee 
bracket and the number of money orders not issued. 

(d) The serial numbers of outstanding money 
orders. 


From (c) a computation is made to deter- 
mine fee accountability. 

The processing of the money orders through 
the electronic statistical machine will be in 
groups covered by the statements of accounta- 
bility rendered by issuing postmasters, which 
will show the inclusive numbers of their ac- 
countability. The machine is so designed that 
it simultaneously: 


(1) Tabulates the amounts punched in the money 
orders (by the Federal Reserve Banks). 

(2) Sequence checks the file. 

(3) Selects any duplicate serial numbers which 
may be in the file. 

(4) Counts the total number of money orders in 
the file, as well as the total number in each fee 
bracket. (There are four graduated fees charged for 
issuing money orders.) 

(5) Automatically detects outstanding money or- 
ders, by selecting the money order immediately fol- 
lowing any missing number, and counts the cards 
representing outstanding money orders. 


At this point, the total of the outstanding 
items, plus the number of paid money orders 
in the file, should agree with the total num- 
ber of money orders issued as shown in the is- 
suing postmaster’s statement of accountability. 
The difference between the amount shown in 
the statement of accountability and the amount 
tabulated from the paid money orders is the 
amount that should be covered when the de- 
tails of the outstanding items are obtained. 

The advantages of the new system may be 
briefly summarized. The purchasers of money 
orders benefit from the provision under which 
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money orders may be cashed at any post office 
or bank within a year. Commercial banks 
benefit materially by the elimination of the 
troublesome third-office feature which was an 
annoying obstacle to the ready clearance of 
money orders by banks; the new order may be 
forwarded for credit either directly to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank or through a correspondent 
bank. Post offices of the first class (which handle 
the bulk of the volume) are relieved of the 
task of compiling lists of issued and paid money 
orders; inquiries regarding paid money orders 
are sent to the regional accounting office of 
origin where the searches are made mechani- 
cally. 

Substantial savings in operating costs are 
accruing from the installation of the new pro- 
cedures. In this first year these economies will 
be somewhat offset by installation costs, in- 
cluding costs of new equipment, and the ex- 
pense connected with closing out operations 
under the system which expired June go, with 
millions of old-style money orders still to be 
audited. However, it is anticipated that the an- 
nual savings resulting from the new system 
will be at least $6,000,000, and the potential is 
considerably in excess of that figure. 

From the point of view of management a 
number of significant improvements have been 


achieved. There is an instant reconciliation of 
the debits created by the Federal Reserve 
Banks against the general ledgers of the Treas- 
ury Department. The number of money orders 
and the total amounts involved are reported 
daily to the Post Office Department in Wash- 
ington where the general ledgers of the postal 
service are centralized. The audit of money or- 
der accounts will be largely a mechanical op- 
eration; it will make available for the first time 
the number of money orders issued within the 
respective fee brackets. This information will 
be a distinct aid to management, particularly 
since the recent Act of Congress increasing 
postal rates (Public Law 233, 82d Congress) 
gave to the Postmaster General the authority to 
prescribe by regulation the fees which shall be 
charged for issuing money orders.* 


Because of the enormous scope of the project 
that has been outlined in this paper, it is 
proper for the record to describe it as the latg- 
est single accounting change ever made in 
postal history, in this country or anywhere in 
the world. 


* This authority, incidentally, extends to the other 
special services of the Department such as the registry, 
insurance, collect-on-delivery, and special delivery. 


Efficient Operation of the Public Business 


A well regulated mail establishment is an indispensable requisite to a 
free Government, and to the commercial, agricultural, and manufacturing 
interest of an enterprising and growing people. Every buyer and seller 
should be informed of the state of the market, at home and abroad, with 
the greatest possible certainty and expedition. This can only be accom- 
plished through the operations of the mail, regulated and directed by a 
discriminating mind, intimately acquainted with the local interest of the 
country. Every part must harmonize like a well regulated machine, which, 
though complicated in its structure, has no disorder in its movements. 


—House Report 65, goth Cong., 2d sess., pp. 3-4 (Feb. 3, 1829), as quoted in 
Leonard D. White, The Jeffersonians (Macmillan, 1951), pp. 300-1. 
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ROM relative obscurity just a few years 

ago, the island of Puerto Rico and its 

problems have come to the nation’s atten- 
tion in increasing measure since the early 
1940's. The industrialization and tourism pro- 
grams have been widely reported in the con- 
tinental press, there has been much discussion 
of Puerto Rican migration to New York City 
and other areas, and the island is competing 
for attention with Alaska and Hawaii in ques- 
tions of status and relationships with the fed- 
eral government. This developing interest in 
the problems of Puerto Rico has not been the 
result of intensive public relations activities; 
rather, much has been happening on this Car- 
ibbean island possession of the United States 
in the past few years. 

This article will examine the administrative 
arrangements that have helped to implement 
current Puerto Rican government programs 
and will identify outstanding management 
problems. 


The Background 


NUMBER of government policies were inau- 
A gurated early in the 1940's to try to find 
solutions to major, demanding problems of the 
island. As is well known, Puerto Rico's di- 
lemma has arisen out of an unsatisfactory re- 
lationship between population and resources. 
The needs of a rapidly increasing population 
could not be met under existing economic ar- 
rangements. 

New government policies have been directed 
primarily toward increasing employment op- 
portunities and raising the standard of living 
of the island’s people. These policies—com- 
monly referred to as “Operation Bootstrap”— 
have included planning for, promoting, and as- 
sisting in industrial development, both through 
the provision of incentives and direct govern- 


mental participation, and the fostering of im- 
provements in agriculture. These broad pro- 
grams have involved intensive efforts on several 
other fronts, including the improvement and 
extension of power and transportation facili- 
ties, training of labor, and other measures de- 
signed to provide a sounder basis for indus- 
trialization and related objectives. In spite of a 
stepped-up pace in these areas, health, wel- 
fare, and other normal governmental functions 
have not been neglected during the period; in 
fact, marked advances have been made in many 
of these fields. 

The insular government is more important 
to the people of Puerto Rico than state govern- 
ments on the mainland are to their citizens. 
The central government of the island performs 
not only state functions but also many func- 
tions normally performed by counties, munici- 
palities, school districts, and other local juris- 
dictions. For instance, police, fire, education, 
electric power, water, sewer, and most health 
and welfare services are provided directly by 
the insular government. Although the island is 
divided into some seventy-six municipalities, 
these units are relatively unimportant in the 
rendering of public services. Furthermore, 
much of the success or failure of the island in 
resolving its critical economic problems de- 
pends on the role played by the insular gov- 
ernment; in general, the private sector of the 
economy cannot be expected to solve these 
problems without active governmental assist- 
ance. 

Important progress has been made in the 
past ten years toward the solution of the eco- 
nomic and social problems of Puerto Rico. In 
the administrative area, these years have been 
characterized by rapid and significant improve- 
ments, numerous surveys and installations, and 
the training and development of the large 
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numbers of technical staff necessary for the 
conduct of today’s public business. 

A number of significant factors have been 
present during this period which have made 
possible and stimulated these rapid strides. At 
the outset, the increased consumption of rum 
—a major Puerto Rican export—due to whiskey 
shortages in the continental United States 
early in the war years resulted in large in- 
creases in insular revenues; federal taxes on 
rum are remitted to the island’s treasury under 
the principle of “no taxation without repre- 
sentation.” This situation produced surpluses 
with which to launch and conduct new and ex- 
panded programs. The political party in power 
in Puerto Rico has contained a number of men 
of foresight and vision and party unity and dis- 
cipline have also prevailed; as a result it 
has been possible to avoid many of the stum- 
bling blocks customarily encountered in the 
improvement of public administrative ma- 
chinery. The Legislative Assembly has pro- 
vided funds for numerous survey and installa- 
tion projects and has adopted basic legislation 
designed to improve administrative arrange- 
ments of a type often blocked by political 
groups. The high caliber of officials in top ex- 
ecutive posts during the period explains the 
continued requests for management improve- 
ment funds and the large-scale installations 
that have been made. Most of these men are 
relatively young, knowledgeable, and acutely 
aware of their responsibilities in the island's 
battle with its critical problems. 

The fundamentally altered relationship be- 
tween the executive branch of the island's gov- 
ernment and its legislature and local majority 
party has also stimulated administrative im- 
provements. At the opening of the decade, the 
Governor and several important agency heads 
were appointed by the President of the United 
States;! thus, while the legislative branch and 
political parties were responsible to the electo- 
rate, the executive branch, in effect, was largely 
controlled by, and owed its allegiance to, 
Washington. This situation had caused con- 
siderable friction over the years and had re- 
sulted in the building locally of devices and 
institutions designed to curb and restrict the 


‘As provided in the Organic Act of 1917, these in- 
cluded the attorney general, commissioner of educa- 
tion, auditor, and justices of the Supreme Court. 


powers of the Governor. Chief among these 
was increasing the powers of the Executive 
Council. This body, consisting of the heads of 
the major departments, was set up originally 
in the island's Organic Act; the legislature as- 
signed a number of administrative functions 
to it, including authority to make appoint- 
ments of certain executive officials and power 
to authorize important transfers of funds and 
to approve certain administrative regulations. 
Numerous special funds were also created to 
restrict the powers of the Governor; activities 
financed by such funds were not subject to his 
review at budget time. 

The situation was progressively improved 
during the 1940's. At the outset, the close co- 
operation prevailing between Rexford Tug- 
well, Governor of the island from 1941 to 1946, 
and Luis Munoz Marin, leader of the majority 
party, helped ameliorate the full effects of the 
dichotomy. The appointment for the first time 
of a Puerto Rican as Governor in 1946 was 
another step in bridging this troublesome gap. 
The passage of the “Elective Governor Act” in 
1947 Was a major revision of federal-insular re- 
lations; the auditor and justices of the Su- 
preme Court were still to be appointed from 
Washington, however, and much of the basic 
structure of the island’s government was still 
spelled out in federal legislation. 

In 1950, Congress adopted legislation to per- 
mit the people of Puerto Rico to draft their 
own constitution. In essence, this law specifies 
that matters of local concern, as distinct from 
those relating to basic relationships with the 
federal government, will be subject to political 
processes on the island rather than in Wash- 
ington, provided the Puerto Ricans so desire. 
In a referendum held recently, local voters 
elected overwhelmingly to take advantage of 
the provisions of the law and to draft a consti- 
tution of their own. This move will permit lo- 
cal determination of the total governmental 
structure and abolition of the practice of fed- 
eral appointment of insular officials. 


Initial Administrative Improvements 


$ NEW policies were inaugurated it became 
Aco that it would be necessary to 
modify the administrative structure inherited 
from past decades. Ways to implement the new 
programs of industrial promotion and devel- 
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opment; expansion and modernization of 
power, water supply, and transportation fa- 
cilities; improvement in agricultural practices 
and methods, and land reform were among the 
initial, pressing administrative questions con- 
fronting the government. Because the Organic 
Act imposed debt limitations and because it 
was felt necessary to circumvent the usual re- 
straints and restrictions imposed on normal 
governmental activities, public corporations 
were established to carry on most of the devel- 
opmental programs. Certainly, in the initial 
period, there was little time to review restric- 
tive controls and bring the level of general gov- 
ernmental performance up to standards neces- 
sary for immediate, effective implementation 
of these new programs. 

Between 1941 and 1949 some fifteen corpo- 
rations were established; those for economic 
development included, among others, the In- 
dustrial Development Company and its sub- 
sidiaries, the Water Resources Authority, the 
Aqueduct and Sewer Service, the Transporta- 
tion Authority, the Land Authority, the Agri- 
cultural Development Company, and the Gov- 
ernment Development Bank. These corpora- 
tions were governed by boards of directors who 
served ex-officio, were appointed by the Execu- 
tive Council or the Governor, or were elected 
by stockholders. The government exercised lit- 
tle control or supervision over their operations. 
The corporations functioned in this type of 
framework, generally with marked success, for 
several years. 

Closer relationships between the Governor, 
the Legislative Assembly, and the dominant 
party, coupled with stepped-up programs in 
which the Governor played an important role, 
created new demands on the executive office, 
which characteristically had been skimpily 
staffed with secretarial personnel and a few per- 
sonal assistants. The first major step in the 
strengthening of the Governor's office was the 
creation of a Bureau of the Budget in 1942. 
Significantly, an awareness of the concept of 
the office of the chief executive was emerging 
and the bureau was established “. . . in the 
office of the Governor.” It was charged with 
responsibility for assisting the Governor in the 
preparation and maintenance of the annual 
budget and for making such organizational 
and administrative studies as were assigned to 
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it by the chief executive. In its first years the 
Budget Bureau made few such studies; from 
its inception, however, the budget director has 
acted as one of the key staff aides of the Gov- 
ernor in executive, fiscal, and related policy 
fields. 

The act which created the Bureau of the 
Budget also established a planning agency, the 
Planning, Zoning, and Urbanization Board. 
Although administrative analysts normally 
consider a planning unit as a staff component 
of the executive office, the Planning Board was 
established as an independent entity. It was 
given responsibility for municipal master plan- 
ning and related regulatory functions, for de- 
veloping or reviewing long-range plans (both 
physical and program) of the operating agen- 
cies of the insular government, for reviewing 
capital improvement programs of the public 
corporations, and for preparing a six-year fi- 
nancial program to carry out long-range plans 
and to serve as a base for the preparation of 
the annual budget. The establishment of the 
planning agency as an independent unit cre- 
ated some obstacles to the eflective integration 
of the planning and budgeting functions? and 
detracted from the over-all usefulness of the 
planning activity. 

During the Tugwell administration atten- 
tion was also directed to the improvement of 
other staff and control-type activities. The au- 
ditor engaged Public Administration Service 
of Chicago to establish modern accounting, 
budgetary control, and fiscal reporting systems 
in 1944 and to review the accounting practices 
of twelve of the public corporations in 1945. 
The following year the same firm undertook a 
complete overhaul of the government's central 
personnel system. By 1947 legislation establish- 
ing a central Office of Personnel and an ad- 
visory personnel board had been passed, classi- 
fication and pay plans developed and installed, 
new forms and procedures devised and put 
into use, and technical staff trained. Although 
the merit system administered by the Office of 
Personnel excluded, for the most part, posi- 
tions in the public corporations and certain 
others, it provided that excluded groups could 


* The act creating this office, for instance, provided 
that disagreements between the six-year program and 
the annuai budget were to be submitted to the legis- 
lature. 
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be covered in at the request of the respective 
agency heads and with the approval of the 
director of personnel. Five exempt agencies 
have taken advantage of this provision to date 
and there are indications that others may fol- 
low their example. 

The government engaged consultants in the 
middle of the decade to design improved sys- 
tems in two other across-the-board fields—gov- 
ernment pension systems and central property 
accounting procedures. A review was under- 
taken of the government fund structure and 
work was started to eliminate special funds— 
an objective in which the Governor and the 
legislature cooperated effectively. Late in 1948 
a reassessment of all real and personal prop- 
erty was begun. 

Initial efforts at management improvement 
were generally concerned with staff units and 
governmentwide control and service functions, 
but by 1947 attention began to be directed to 
particular programs and agencies. The first 
two agencies to be surveyed administratively 
were in the education field—the University of 
Puerto Rico (1947) and the Department of 
Education (1948). A comprehensive survey of 
the organization and procedures of the Depart- 
ment of Finance (revenue and treasury man- 
agement) in 1949 probably did more to set a 
precedent and to stimulate concern with 
agency management, however, than the two 
education surveys. The report of this survey 
was explicit and specifically designed for de- 
tailed operating use and was followed up with 
a vigorous installation program. The agency 
accepted most of the proposals of the con- 
sultants and retained them for an additional 
period of approximately twelve months to in- 
stall agreed-upon changes. 

Consultants and surveys were familiar arti- 
cles to Puerto Ricans, but something new was 
being added in the 1940's. A number of studies 
involving both program and administrative 
matters were made through the years after the 
United States took over the island from Spain, 
but in the first three decades they were for the 
most part arranged for by Washington and 
were characterized by printed reports rather 
than operating level installations. The consult- 
ing assistance secured in the 1940's was sought 
independently by local officials, and consult- 
ants brought to the island under contract were 


chiefly technicians who worked directly with 
local officials on a day-to-day shirt-sleeve basis. 
A general understanding that a program of as- 
sistance appropriately included installation 
and the provision of detailed advice in the 
initial operation of new systems was established 
in this period. 

The need for training in public administra- 
tion was recognized in the mid-forties and a 
program for this purpose was established at 
the University of Puerto Rico. The program 
has been designed to provide instruction to 
graduate and undergraduate resident students 
and in-service training to government employ- 
ees. Staff was initially recruited from the con- 
tinent but plans were laid for the development 
of Puerto Rican instructors to carry on the pro- 
gram over the years. The government Office of 
Personnel has cooperated in working out 
course offerings and content and in setting up 
scholarships. . 

Sufficient interest in administrative prob- 
lems had been generated by 1946 to prompt 
the creation of a local chapter of the American 
Society for Public Administration. In 1947 a 
second chapter was established at the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico. 


Over-all Reorganization of Government 
Structure 


War the Governor was appointed the lo- 
cally elected legislature had been moti- 
vated by a desire to curb his powers; the in- 
stallation of an elective Governor in 1949 per- 
mitted a less emotional examination of this 
office. This opportunity, and the growing 
awareness of the importance of sound adminis- 
trative arrangements in the achievement of the 
broad goals of “Operation Bootstrap,” set the 
stage for an over-all survey of the structure of 
the executive branch of the government. In its 
regular session, 1949, the legislature empow- 
ered the Governor to appoint a commission for 
this purpose and a study got under way in 
June of that year. Commission members were 
James Rowe, Jr. (chairman) and Louis Brown- 
low from the continent, two representatives of 
the majority party and one representative of a 
minority party in the legislature, and two ex- 
ecutive agency heads. 

The Commission for Reorganization and its 
technical staff, headed by Arnold Miles of the 
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U. S. Bureau of the Budget, worked rapidly 
during the summer and produced its report by 
mid-October. The commission recommended a 
material strengthening of the office of the chief 
executive and the ultimate abolition of the 
Executive Council. It proposed that the Plan- 
ning Board be transferred to the office of the 
Governor, that the Governor be provided with 
over-all economic advisory services, and that 
certain miscellaneous functions be removed 
from the Governor's immediate purview and 
located more appropriately elsewhere. Propos- 
als were also made further to strengthen and 
improve procedures for government-wide con- 
trol and service activities, including planning, 
budgeting, accounting and auditing, procure- 
ment and property management, personnel ad- 
ministration, and revenue administration and 
treasury management. 

The commission paid special attention to 
the role and relationships of the public corpo- 
rations in the government structure. Shifts in 
policy emphasis from government operation to 
promotion and regulation, particularly in the 
industrial and agricultural fields, were occur- 
ring about this time and the effects of this 
changing emphasis on the administrative re- 
quirements of the corporations were noted. 
The commission identified and assessed the 
need for special flexibility and autonomy for 
these enterprises but it generally urged that 
they be made more responsive to the Governor 
and the Legislative Assembly. It recommended 
that certain of the corporations be transferred 
to departments whose functions were similar 
or significantly allied; in these instances it 
proposed that the directors be appointed by 
and responsible to the agency head. In the case 
of other corporations, the commission recom- 
mended that directors be appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the Governor. It recommended 
that some corporations whose functions could 
be more appropriately performed by regular 
government agencies be abolished. It suggested 
that where appropriate such central services as 
personnel and purchasing should be more ef- 
fectively utilized, and it urged that all corpo- 
rations be required to submit business-type 
budgets to the Bureau of the Budget for in- 
formation purposes. 

The commission reviewed the distribution 
of operating functions among the several de- 


partments and agencies and proposed a num- 
ber of consolidations and regroupings. As the 
Organic Act prescribed the number and names 
of executive departments, the commission was 
required to seek certain interim solutions un- 
til such time as the act could be amended to 
permit local determination of these matters. 
This situation affected the key insular pro- 
grams of industrial development, and a non- 
Cabinet agency was therefore proposed as a 
coordinating unit for all industrial develop- 
ment and related promotionai activities. 

To provide for continuing attention to the 
problems of government organization and pro- 
cedures, the commission recommended the es- 
tablishment of an administrative management 
division in the Bureau of the Budget. 

To those accustomed to the treatment ac- 
corded survey reports by state governments 
and other continental jurisdictions, the 
promptness and vigor of the follow-up on the 
commission's report was nothing short of amaz- 
ing. The Governor took advantage of powers 
provided in the act establishing the commis- 
sion and submitted eleven reorganization 
plans to the Legislative Assembly in the first 
regular session following production of the 
report. These plans embraced the heart of the 
proposals of the commission; the Legislative 
Assembly approved them with the single ex- 
ception of the consolidation of two public 
works agencies. 

The Governor's office was strengthened and 
the more troublesome vestiges of colonial re- 
strictons were removed, including stripping 
the Executive Council of virtually all of its 
functions.* Steps were taken to improve staff 
and auxiliary services both by law and by ad- 
ministrative action. The Planning Board was 
moved to the office of the Governor and was 
made responsible for providing economic ad- 
vice to the chief executive. The services of Dr. 
Harvey Perloff, who had considerable famili- 
arity with Puerto Rico and its problems,* were 
secured to develop the economic advisory pro- 
gram and organize and train local staff to 
carry it on. A division for this purpose was es- 
tablished in the planning agency and research 


* The council could not be abolished because it had 
been established by the Organic Act. 

* See H. Perloff, Puerto Rico’s Economic Future (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1950). 
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and reporting arrangements were developed. 
Among other things, this division is currently 
producing economic reports for the Governor 
to be used as part of the basis for long-range 
programming and annual budgeting—an im- 
portant arrangement in view of the economic 
orientation of present government policies and 
“Operation Bootstrap.” Steps have also been 
taken to stimulate and improve program plan- 
ning and budgeting at the agency level. Func- 
tional account classifications have been de- 
signed and installed to facilitate the prepara- 
tion of reports which show more meaningfully 
the pattern of government expenditures. The 
corporations have been related more appro- 
priately to the office of the chief executive and 
the several operating agencies; some twenty- 
five miscellaneous boards and commissions 
have been abolished or assigned to appropriate 
agencies; and, within the limits possible under 
the Organic Act, operating functions have 
been regrouped in improved fashion. 


Continuing Management Improvement Efforts 


ANAGEMENT improvement work did not 
M stop with the adjournment of the 1950 
session of the insular legislature. As a part of 
its work, the administrative management unit 
—called the Division of Organization and 
Methods because of difficulties in translating 
the name “administrative management” into 
Spanish—created in the Bureau of the Budget 
continued to follow up and arrange for the im- 
plementation of the recommendations of the 
reorganization commission. Eight bills and 
three administrative reorganization plans were 
transmitted to the Legislative Assembly and 
approved in the 1951 regular session. 

The functions of the Division of Organiza- 
tion and Methods are (1) to act as a staff aide 
to the Governor in the review, adjustment, and 
improvement of interdepartmental and gov- 
ernmentwide processes and (2) to guide, stimu- 
late, and provide technical leadership to the 
several departments and agencies in adminis- 
trative management matters. The division has 
engaged a consultant to assist in initiating its 
program. Early efforts have stressed the devel- 
opment of a corps of technical staff on a learn- 
by-doing basis, supplemented by informal 
training conferences. The division has built up 
a respectable library of administrative manage- 


ment and related references and has developed 
and assembled materials on survey procedures 
and methods. 

In addition to work on reorganization plans 
and the review of proposed legislation for ad- 
ministrative implications, the division has ad- 
vised the Governor and others on a number of 
top-level problems and has stimulated the de- 
velopment and assisted in the operation of 
management improvement programs in sev- 
eral departments and agencies. Agency techni- 
cians are included in training conferences of 
the division, and management consultants are 
being encouraged to train O & M staff during 
the course of surveys and installations. O & M 
units have been established in the Depart- 
ments of Finance and Interior (public works 
and highways); such units are in process of 
formation in the Departments of Labor and 
Agriculture and Commerce and in the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration (indus- 
trial development and promotion). The O & M 
Division in the Bureau of the Budget is in con- 
tinuous contact with agency O & M offices for 
the discussion of work problems, and admin- 
istrative management materials in the central 
agency library are being made available as re- 
quired. Plans are in process for the publica- 
tion and governmentwide distribution by the 
O & M Division of a monthly newsletter which 
will describe management improvement activi- 
ties, list publications of general administrative 
interest, and make suggestions for improve- 
ments in such common activities as office lay- 
out and methods of maintaining appropria- 
tion expenditure records. 

Survey and installation activities, particu- 
larly at the agency level, have recently been in- 
tensified. Management studies were made in 
the Departments of the Interior and Police 
and the Office of Transportation (central 
motor vehicle pool) in 1950. In 1951 a report 
was produced on the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce and studies are under way 
in the Department of Labor, the Economic De- 
velopment Administration, and the Service 
Office (governmentwide procurement and 
printing services). Several surveys resulting in 
improvements in filing and records disposal 
have been made recently. The Department of 
Education, originally surveyed in 1948, has 
contracted for assistance in the installation of 
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certain recommendations contained in the sur- 
vey report. Consulting assistance is also being 
used currently in the installation of some of 
the proposals advanced in the earlier retire- 
ment system study. In addition to this work, 
done chiefly with the aid of Public Administra- 
tion Service, the O & M Division has recently 
studied and proposed management improve- 
ments in a major division of the Department 
of Health. Significantly, administrative man- 
agement work has been generally characterized 
by rapid and substantial installations. A few 
major agencies have not undergone intensive 
review and streamlining during the past four 
or five years, but there are indications that they 
will take action in this direction shortly. 


Unfinished Administrative Business 


His impressive list of administrative and re- 

lated achievements does not mean that the 
government of Puerto Rico has reached the 
management millennium or that officials are 
completely satisfied that things administrative 
are as they should be. In fact, there is probably 
more awareness of shortcomings at present 
than there was ten years ago—and just as much 
determination to find ways and means of im- 
provement. Among major internal problems 
are shortages of competent and well-trained 
staff below the top levels, the need for improve- 
ment in the functioning of the central service 
and control agencies, certain deficiencies in the 
allocation of finance and related functions oc- 
casioned chiefly by rigidities in the Organic 
Act, and the lack of a rational pattern for the 
field services of the several departments and 
agencies. A serious question can also be raised 
about the ultimate desirability of heavy cen- 
tralization of functions at the insular level and 
the consequent weakening of the municipal 
governments. 

The government of Puerto Rico is probably 
staffed as well as virtually any state govern- 
ment on the continent today at the top and 
second levels—major agency heads and their 
key subordinates. Below that level there is 
much to be desired, though there are, of course, 
some notable exceptions. This situation is gen- 
erally recognized and frankly admitted. It is 
not a problem that can be solved overnight; 
some of its roots go back into the basic educa- 


tional system and even into the culture of the 
island. The Office of Personnel is taking leader 
ship, with the cooperation of the School of 
Public Administration of the University, in as- 
sessing deficiencies and in promoting and stim- 
ulating over-all training efforts—both of an 
in-service and a formal educational nature. Co- 
operation is being secured from the several de- 
partments and agencies and, particularly, from 
the Department of Education. 

Plans are being laid for detailed in-service 
training programs where these appear appro- 
priate; selective scholarships are being granted 
promising students and employees; and ad- 
justments in basic curriculums in the public 
educational system are contemplated. These ef- 
forts are being tied into the training activities 
promoted by the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration as a service to industries. 

Although generally of a caliber comparable 
with that of similar agencies in the continental 
states, the staff and service offices are not uni- 
formly providing the level of services necessary 
for the most effective operation of the stepped- 
up programs of the insular government. Some 
improvement efforts are under way and others 
are contemplated. The Planning Board has 
shifted emphasis to program planning and 
is directing efforts to the downward extension 
of planning to the agency level. Through es- 
tablishment of an economic division the board 
has strengthened economic planning and re- 
lated it more effectively to government policy. 
Attention is being given to more effective in- 
tegration of planning with budgeting. The 
need to revise and strengthen budget estimat- 
ing and maintenance procedures has been rec- 
ognized and plans are being developed to 
achieve this objective. 

The usual complaints are being directed at 
the central personnel office—red tape and de- 
lays in securing candidates, poor quality of per- 
sons certified to fill vacancies, and the like. 
Neither the routine needs of regular govern- 
ment programs nor the special requirements 
of some of the programs associated with “Op- 
eration Bootstrap” are being fully met at pres- 
ent. The Office of Personnel is aware of this 
situation and is currently conducting a critical 
review of its total program, with consulting as- 
sistance from the administrative management 
unit of the Bureau of the Budget. This review 
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includes an identification of governmentwide 
personnel needs (including the needs of agen- 
cies not now served by the Office of Personnel) 
for the next few years, the rating of needs in 
order of priority, the recasting of policy to 
meet needs, and the translation of this policy 
into specific activity programs within the Of- 
fice of Personnel. The Office of Personnel is 
also directing attention to the strengthening 
and improvement of agency personnel pro- 
grams and to the relationships between the 
central and departmental personnel offices. 

The accounting procedures of the insular 
government are among the best in the United 
States from the point of view of fiscal control 
and technical quality, but they were designed 
early in the period of new policy implementa- 
tion and at a time when not all the require- 
ments of the programs had been identified. 
Some of the preaudit procedures tend to delay 
operations where particular speed and flexi- 
bility are needed, such as promotional cam- 
paigns conducted on the continent. Financial 
reports do not entirely satisfy the needs of all 
officials concerned with economic and fiscal 
planning. The auditor, the treasurer, and 
others are working to solve these problems. 
Until recently the central purchasing program 
of the government had been dismally neg- 
lected; consultants are at work improving pro- 
cedures and formulating proposals for satis- 
factory procurement services. 

As has been mentioned, the Organic Act pre- 
cludes certain desirable reallocations and re- 
groupings of governmental functions. The de- 
velopment and adoption of a constitution by 
the people of Puerto Rico should make it pos- 
sible to achieve desirable reshufflings locally. 
Probably the most outstanding need for adjust- 
ment is in the field of finance where an auditor, 
appointed by the President of the United 
States, is responsible for preaudit, budgetary 
control, general governmental accounting, and 
postaudit functions. The possibility of taking 
the postaudit function out of the executive 
branch raises questions about the appropriate 
location of accounting functions and their 
relationships with procurement, property con- 
trol, revenue administration, and general serv- 
ice activities. A related question is the alloca- 
tion among the treasurer and others of re- 
sponsibility for debt management and lending 


functions. Developmental agencies engaged in 
“Operation Bootstrap” are concerned about 
the prompt extension of adequate credit to 
new or expanded industries. The O & M Di- 
vision is studying this problem. 

Systematic attention has not been directed to 
the total field structure of the insular govern- 
ment. The Commission for Reorganization 
concerned itself chiefly with over-all relation- 
ships among agencies and did not specifically 
investigate the field service problem. Adminis- 
trative surveys of agencies have not provided 
an over-all review of this problem. There is 
some evidence of overlapping and lack of co- 
ordination in field programs. Preliminary ex- 
ploration has suggested that savings and other 
advantages might result from the adoption of 
a general pattern of coterminous boundaries, 
the location of field offices in the same cities, 
and the installation of improved methods of 
intra-field communication and cooperation. 
The O & M Division has marked this problem 
for early study. 

It is generally agreed that centralization of 
most functions at the insular level has been de- 
sirable at this stage of the island's political and 
administrative history. The advantages of cen- 
tralization are particularly evident in the de- 
velopmental programs where unity and co- 
ordination are prime essentials. It is hardly 
conceivable that industrialization could have 
gone forward so effectively if electric power, 
water supply, and vocational education serv- 
ices had been the responsibility of the several 
municipal governments. It is sometimes argued 
that Puerto Rico, with its many problems and 
limited resources, cannot, at least in the for- 
seeable future, afford the alleged inefficiency 
and waste of the continental pattern of local 
autonomy. It is aiso argued that an island that 
is roughly 100 miles long and go miles wide 
might more appropriately be treated as one 
large municipality. 

Local people, however, are aware of other 
important considerations. Extensive centrali- 
zation has discouraged the development of 
local responsibility and, perhaps, the growth 
of individual initiative. Such initiative is es- 
pecially needed in an area where natural re- 
sources are scarce and objectives high. The lack 
of a significant role for local governments may 
be aggravating the problem of a short supply 
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of competent personnel below the top leveis. 
Strong local government could provide a train- 
ing and developmental ground for new talent. 


Puerto Rico and Technical Assistance 
Programs 


_ substantive programs of the govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico are providing oppor- 
tunities for observation and study to foreign 
personnel participating in technical assistance 
programs. Increasing use is also being made of 
the island's management structure and prac- 
tices for such purposes. A Point IV office was 
recently established in the Planning Board to 
coordinate these programs. During the past 
twelve months, more than 150 technicians 
from Central and South American countries 
have studied, among other things, administra- 
tive features of the government of Puerto Rico. 


Many students from the Latin American re- 
publics are attending the University of Puerto 
Rico and a number are enrolled in public ad- 
ministration courses. The United Nations and 
Public Administration Service are using a 
number of Puerto Rican technicians and ad- 
ministrators in training and consulting proj- 
ects in Latin America. Nearly all of these of- 
ficials and technicians have been developed 
during the 1940-50 decade. 

Puerto Rico’s role in technical assistance 
programs seems likely to expand rapidly in 
the years immediately ahead. Because of its 
unique combination of Latin culture and Eng- 
lish-Spanish bilingualism, its increasing grasp 
of United States management “know-how,” 
and its location in the Caribbean on major 
North-South air routes, the island can contrib- 
ute importantly to programs directed to the 
Central and South American republics. 





The Dynamic Factor 


Many thoughtful persons have observed that organization tends after 
a while to confuse itself with the purposes it was created to further, that it 
emphasizes means rather than ends, and that these tendencies may in time 
become so strong as ultimately to defeat the prime purpose of the enter- 
prise. Thus the forms of religion and the prerogatives of a hierarchy tend 
to get more and more emphasis and the content of faith less and less. ‘Thus 
a political party set up in passionate devotion to some cause tends to get 
steadily more concerned about winning elections and gradually less con- 
cerned about the cause that gave it birth. 

So, too, older government bureaus tend to run down, to become obsolete 
in method and in product and unimaginative in spirit. They may become 
more and more efficient in their routines, but in terms of policy they begin 
to petrify. In contrast, new bureaus will have a lot of “policy drive” but, 
on the whole, less efficient administration. One of the most important 
functions and responsibilities of a top executive is to help new bureaus 
develop administrative efficiency and to help old bureaus rejuvenate them- 
selves. 


—Paul H. Appleby, Big Democracy (Alfred A. Knopf, 1945), p. 105. 
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ECRUITING and maintaining a well trained 
and inspired corps of employees is one 
of the most pressing needs of American 

government today. The difficulties that con- 
front American public administrators in their 
efforts for a strong career service in govern- 
ment are well known. Yet, unless such a service 
can be developed and maintained, the future 
of our governmental system may be in grave 
danger. 

The underlying purpose of the educational 
program for public employees in the Sacra- 
mento, California, area is to overcome some of 
the obstacles to the recruitment and develop- 
ment of trained employees. The program is 
based on the following concepts: (1) the exist- 
ing ranks of government contain a reservoir of 
efficient employees and administrative leaders 
which should be more fully recognized and 
utilized; (2) the stimulation of employees to 
seek self-improvement is an essential element 
of good personnel administration; (3) sound 
academic preparation is an important factor 
in the development of efficient employees; and 
(4) the proper blending of experience and 
academic training results in a better employee 
than does an overemphasis on either one of 
these two elements. 

The Sacramento program consists of two 
separate but interrelated activities—an annual 
Institute on Government and the Sacramento 
School of Government. Both activities were 
originated by Sacramento Chapter No. 2 of 
the California State Employees Association. 
The Institute was begun in 1938 and has met 
every year since, except during World War II. 
Sponsorship of evening courses in fields re- 
lated to government also was undertaken 
about the same time, though the present 
School of Government was not developed un- 
til 1949. Together, these activities provide a 


coordinated, planned program for the training 
of public employees. 


I 


HE Institute on Government is a two-day 
ae program which has as its primary 
purposes to assist governmental workers to be- 
come better informed about their own jobs 
and to gain insight into the broader aspects of 
government. The program is conducted by 
means of lectures, panel discussions, and con- 
centrated training sessions. It provides an op- 
portunity for a general interchange of ideas 
among employees of all levels of government. 

Responsibility for the development of the 
program rests with the Education Committee 
of Sacramento Chapter No. 2. The committee 
is made up of representatives from every major 
governmental organization in the area and 
from the principal occupational groups en- 
gaged in governmental activities. Often, as 
many as four hundred persons participate at 
some stage in the planning and operation of an 
Institute program. 

The governmental agencies of the area rec- 
ognize the Institute as an integral part of 
their in-service training activities and permit 
employees to attend sessions of the Institute 
held during working hours. Since the Institute 
is always held on Friday and Saturday, em- 
ployees may participate in Friday meetings if 
they also attend the Saturday program. At- 
tendance is taken in all sessions. 

Perhaps the best way to indicate the nature 
of an Institute is to describe a typical program, 
and the 1950 Institute is chosen for this pur- 
pose. The principal events of the program 
were (1) general sessions attended by all partici- 
pants; (2) section meetings on specific interest 
fields; (3) luncheon sessions; and (4) a promo- 
tional and educational program directed to the 
general public. 
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The Institute opened with a general session 
designed to arouse a high spirit of enthusiasm. 
The program began with band music, the 
pledge of allegiance, and brief remarks by gov- 
ernmental and Institute officials; it was cli- 
maxed with an inspiring address by Norman 
Thomas. The stimulus provided by this meet- 
ing was a significant factor in the over-ail suc- 
cess of the Institute. Approximately 3,000 per- 
sons were present at these opening ceremonies. 

Individual section meetings immediately 
followed the general meeting. Topics of the 
section meetings were: (1) safety and you, (2) 
natural resources, (3) supervision and train- 
ing, (4) health, (5) social welfare, (6) your job 
and you, (7) economic security, (8) teacher ad- 
ministration, (9) agency training, (10) public 
relations, (11) engineering administration, 
(12) public personnel administration, (13) or- 
ganization and management, and (14) govern- 
mental financial administration. Three of 
these section meetings will be briefly described. 

Supervision and training was one of the 
most popular sections. The program consisted 
of two six-hour workshop sessions on human 
relations in supervision and on-the-job train- 
ing. Certificates were awarded upon the com- 
pletion of each course. The major emphasis of 
the workshops was student participation in 
simulated supervisory situations. Because of 
the desire for a close relationship between in- 
structor and students, each class was restricted 
to thirty. 

The importance of water in California was 
demonstrated by the interest shown in the pro- 
gram of the section on natural resources. The 
program of this section consisted of sessions on 
the problems and effect of Folsom Dam, the 
American River Development, and watershed 
and reservoir management. The session on the 
Folsom Dam project included a conducted 
tour of the Folsom Dam and Reservoir area. 
Ihe section on natural resources used panel 
discussions, special speakers, and audience par- 
ticipation throughout its several sessions. 

The section on health presented a particu- 
larly timely and popular program on the mi- 
gratory labor problem in California. This sub- 
ject was of special interest because a state study 
of the problem was in process; the sessions 
demonstrated how public employees may con- 
tribute to the solution of specific problems 


which confront government. Experts in the 
various phases of the problem of migratory 
labor presented résumés, and questions and 
discussion from the audience were then invited. 
Among the topics discussed were the general 
and mental health of migratory agricultural 
workers and venereal disease control in this 
group. Participants in these sessions, in addi- 
tion to persons with a general interest in the 
problem, included employees in such fields as 
employment security, public health, health 
education, and mental hygiene. 

Specific topics considered in various section 
meetings included, among others, training re- 
sponsibilities of management, utilizing edu- 
cational resources, telephone courtesy, do’s 
and don'ts in letter writing, do's and don'ts for 
receptionists, developing the engineer-admin- 
istrator, organizing a training program, em- 
ployee suggestion plans, public relations for 
governmental agencies, recent developments 
in tax accounting, selling safety, government 
in the investment field, public improvement 
through investment bonds, opportunities in 
public finance, problems of prepaid medical 
care, and staff orientation training. 

A wide variety of presentation methods were 
used in the sections, such as audio-visual aids, 
psycho-drama or role playing techniques, mock 
trials, and problem clinics. 

Luncheon meetings were held from 12 noon 
to 1:30 P.M. each day, with speakers present- 
ing topics of general interest. At the Friday 
luncheon Richard Graves, executive director, 
League of California Cities, spoke on “Para- 
doxes in the Public Service.” Robert Gros, lec- 
turer and world traveler, spoke at the Saturday 
luncheon on “Scouting the East-West Game 
around the World.” 

The Institute was climaxed with a general 
session on Saturday afternoon at which Nor- 
man Thomas spoke on “Foreign Affairs and 
the Road to Peace.” 

An innovation of the 1950 Institute was a 
program of public eduaction. The mayor of 
Sacramento designated the week preceding the 
Institute as “Public Employees Week.” Exhi- 
bits in the store windows of the downtown 
area and radio and newspaper publicity por- 
trayed governmental activities and how they 
contributed to the Sacramento area. There was 
a display of equipment used by governmental 
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agencies in a central public plaza during the 
two days of the Institute. The public was also 
invited to attend the Institute sessions. 

The Public Employees Week program was a 
community project developed and presented 
by a committee appointed by the mayor of Sac- 
ramento. The committee consisted of repre- 
sentatives from each of the major governmen- 
tal agencies located in the city and a represen- 
tative of the Sacramento Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The window displays were effective in edu- 
cating the public concerning governmental ac- 
tivities and in publicizing the Institute. The 
displays were donated by Sacramento mer- 
chants, though governmental agencies pro- 
vided special materials and assistance. The 
windows of one centrally located store were re- 
served to show the economic contribution of 
government to the community. This exhibit 
was based on information and statistics pre- 
pared jointly by the governmental agencies 
and the Chamber of Commerce. 

The park exhibit proved particularly im- 
pressive. “Live” exhibits included a mobile 
public health laboratory which took chest X- 
rays of spectators, driver testing equipment 
which was used to test all volunteers, and spec- 
tacular exhibits of the Sacramento motorcycle 
police patrol and the Sacramento Fire De- 
partment. Also exhibited was military equip- 
ment of the National Guard, Air Force, and 
Signal Corps; fish planting equipment of the 
State Department of Natural Resources; and 
a variety of city and county equipment. 

The Public Employees Week program con- 
tributed immeasurably to the success of the In- 
stitute; but even more important, it was a con- 
crete step in the vitally important task of edu- 
cating the public regarding the activities and 
community contributions of government and 
of public employees. 


II 


Institute on Government provides a 
concentrated program once each year de- 
signed to stimulate employee interest. The 
Sacramento School of Government offers pub- 
lic employees the opportunity to engage in 
long-range educational programs to improve 
their technical proficiency and prepare them- 
selves for increased responsibility. The School 


is a community-wide program in which public 
employee groups, governmental agencies, pro- 
fessional and vocational groups, and educa- 
tional institutions join to provide a planned 
and coordinated educational program for gov- 
ernmental workers. 

The administrative operations of the School 
are directed and financed by Sacramento Chap- 
ter No. 2 of the California State Employees As- 
sociation through its School of Government 
Committee. The chapter president appoints 
the chairman of the committee and he, in turn, 
selects the other committee members. Members 
are chosen on the basis of interest and func- 
tional representation and without regard to 
chapter affiliation. The representatives of the 
various vocational and professional groups are 
recognized leaders in their respective fields; the 
representatives of the participating educa- 
tional institutions are suggested by their re- 
spective institutions. 

The principal functions of the committee 
are (1) to bring into a single planning organi- 
zation all groups and agencies concerned with 
the training and education of public em- 
ployees; (2) to plan and organize educational 
programs designed to fit the needs of public 
employees and governmental agencies; (3) to 
encourage public employees to engage in 
planned educational programs; and (4) to pro- 
vide individualized counseling services to pub- 
lic employees. The committee does not engage 
in instruction. All classes are conducted 
through the facilities of the five participating 
educational institutions: Grant Technical Col- 
lege, Sacramento Evening Adult Center, Sacra- 
mento Junior College, Sacramento State Col- 
lege, and the University of California Exten- 
sion Division. 

The objectives of the School are to make 
available to public employees programs of in- 
struction that will (1) improve their present 
service, (2) provide definite goals for advance- 
ment, (3) provide a reservoir of trained public 
employees who are capable of assuming greater 
responsibilities, (4) make public employees 
better informed regarding the concepts of 
democratic government, and (5) provide pub- 
lic employees with a sound concept of their 
responsibilities as public servants." 


*Since the organization of the School of Govern- 
ment was recently described in another publication, 
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The committee considers the development 
of specific goals for individual employees to be 
a fundamental objective of the program. It 
feels that the development of such goals on the 
part of employees is an important step in ob- 
taining the necessary motivation for participa- 
tion in long-range educational programs. To 
this end the committee has developed curri- 
culums in occupational and vocational fields 
which are directly related to job opportunities 
in government. Individualized counseling is 
also provided, and just prior to the beginning 
of each semester counseling teams visit each 
major governmental agency and assist em- 
ployees in mapping out their educational pro- 
grams. The counseling program has proved 
very successful in stimulating employee inter- 
est. 

Probably the most important contribution 
of the School of Government Committee has 
been the development of job-related course 
series. Curriculums have been made available 
in the fields of financial management, person- 
nel management, organization and manage- 
ment, office management, employment secu- 
rity, social welfare, retirement insurance, and 
accounting and governmental accounting. 
Each curriculum is designed to provide the em- 
ployee with sound academic preparation and 
to satisfy the educational requirements for em- 
ployment in the particular fields. 

The curriculum leading to a certificate in 
public management provides an excellent ex- 
ample of the nature of these programs. In or- 
der for an employee to qualify for a certificate 
in public management, he must complete a 
basic curriculum consisting of twenty-two se- 
mester hours in courses prescribed by the 
School of Government Committee. In addi- 
tion, he must complete a series of courses in a 
chosen specialty. These courses total from 14 
to 16 semester hours depending upon the par- 
ticular specialty. The specialized fields are fi- 
nancial management, personnel management, 
organization and management, and office man- 
agement. The Sacramento State College pro- 
vides all the instruction in this curriculum and 





this paper will present only the educational aspects of 
the program. See Walter G. Halset, “The Sacramento 
School of Government—An Experiment in Training for 
Public Employment.” 23 State Government 271-72 (De 
cember, 1950). 


the certificates are issued jointly by the School 
of Government and the College. 

The basic curriculum is planned to insure 
that each candidate becomes well prepared in 
the fundamental theories and techniques of 
public administration. It includes the follow- 
ing courses: principles of public administra- 
tion, economics, introduction to statistics, a 
survey of sociology, state and local govern- 
ment, public finance, administrative law and 
procedure, personnel management, and tech- 
nical report writing. 

The courses required to complete the special- 
ization vary, of course, with the field chosen. 
All candidates, however, must take a course in 
research methods during which they complete 
an independent research project and a research 
report. 

All courses offered in the public manage- 
ment program carry full college credit, pro- 
vided the candidate meets the minimum col- 
lege entrance standards. An employee who 
does not meet such standards may participate 
in the program without regard to college credit 
or status upon the approval of the School of 
Government Committee. Every employee who 
wishes to enter this program for the purpose of 
receiving a certificate in public management 
must file an application with the School of 
Government Committee in order to determine 
whether he meets the academic requirements 
for upper division instruction (sixty hours of 
lower division study), or alternatively, whether 
there exists reasonable evidence that he can 
successfully pursue such study. Where the ap- 
plicant does not have the required academic 
background the School of Government Com- 
mittee considers such factors as courses com- 
pleted, experience, civil service examinations 
successfully passed, and the recommendations 
of present and former supervisors in reaching 
a decision on admission. Often, persons who 
have ‘had no college background are accepted 
on condition that they satisfactorily complete 
the course in the principles of public adminis- 
tration. 

The curriculum leading to a certificate in 
social security has attracted considerable at- 
tention among persons in this field. In addition 
to a series of basic courses, the candidate must 
complete specified courses in a selected spe- 
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cialty—employment security, retirement insur- 
ance, or social welfare. 

The program offered in the field of account- 
ing provides an excellent example of the bene- 
fits which public employees and governmental 
agencies derive through planned education. 
This curriculum was developed jointly by 
Sacramento Chapter No. 2 and the Sacramento 
Junior College approximately ten years ago. 
Since that time, hundreds of governmental 
employees have completed the required courses 
and received certificates. The program has per- 
mitted many persons without previous college 
training to enter a professional field, thus 
greatly expanding the reservoir of trained ac- 
countants available to governmental agencies 
of the area. Many governmental officials have 
risen through the ranks to top management 
positions because of the opportunities pro- 
vided by this program. 

Recently, the program in accounting was ex- 
panded to include a specialized curriculum in 
governmental accounting. This specialized pro- 
gram was considered desirable because of the 
growing technicality of governmental account- 
ing and finance and the inadequacy of general 
accounting training properly to prepare a per- 
son for the financial problems which confront 
governmental accountants. A certificate in 
basic accounting is a prerequisite to admission 
into the program. The subjects which must be 
completed in order to receive a certificate in 
governmental accounting are: governmental 
budgeting and expenditure, taxation princi- 
ples and practices, governmental accounting, 
state and federal accounting, accounting sys- 
tems, and tax accounting. 

The interest of public employees in the pro- 
gram of the School has grown consistently since 
its establishment. Growth of interest is shown 
by the following tabulation of enrollment: 

Spring, 1950 
Fall, 1950 
Spring, 1951 
Fall, 1951 


The distribution of students among institu- 
tions is interesting because it indicates the 
level of instruction in which the employees 
participate. Grant Technical College, the Sac- 
ramento Evening Adult Center, and the Sacra- 
mento Junior College provide only lower divi- 


sion and terminal courses. A total of 1,75 
persons participated in this level of instruction 
in the fall semester, 1951. The Sacramento 
State College and the University of California 
Extension Division provide upper division and 
graduate study in which 1,211 persons partici- 
pated. 

The 195: catalogue listed a total of 152 
courses which would be offered during the 
school year. Ninety-two of these courses were 
included in the Fall semester schedule. 

At present, practically all of the organiza- 
tional and promotional work connected with 
the School is carried on by a volunteer staff of 
public employees. The growth of the program 
has caused the responsibilities and volume of 
work to increase so greatly, however, that it is 
difficult for volunteer workers to continue to 
carry them in addition to their regular em- 
ployment. The committee has therefore con- 
cluded that a full-time staff and central office 
should be established as soon as possible and 
preliminary steps have been taken to that end. 
Present plans call for the establishment of a 
central office, a half-time educational coordi- 
nator, a full-time assistant coordinator, and a 
clerical staff. Sacramento State College has al- 
ready provided an educational director who 
serves on a half-time basis as coordinator of 
public administration curriculum. 


Ill 


TT. value of a planned educational program 
for public employees has been demon- 
strated in the Sacramento area. The program 
has been accepted by governmental agencies, 
public employees, and the participating educa- 
tional institutions and has become a vital part 
of the governmental and educational structure 
of the community. The full potentialities of 
the program have not yet been realized, how- 
ever, particularly the activities of the School 
of Government. 

The School of Government program utilizes 
community facilities to solve a problem of gov- 
ernment which could not be readily solved by 
other methods. By making job-related courses 
available to public employees and by conduct- 
ing an aggressive promotional program to en- 
courage employees to avail themselves of the 
advantages of these courses, a reservoir of em- 
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ployees with both experience and training in 
government is being developed. 

Wide acceptance of the concepts of the Sac- 
ramento program and the adaptation of com- 
munity educational facilities to meet the needs 
of government can have a profound effect 
upon American governmental administration. 
The Sacramento program also shows the broad 
possibilities of occupation-directed adult edu- 
cation. Many adult education programs are 
characterized by a lack of inspiration and di- 
rection. In contrast, the Sacramento program 


enables participants to prepare themselves for 
employment or advancement in particular vo- 
cations or professions and at the same time to 
satisfy the requirements for an academic de- 
gree. A few large communities offer similar op- 
portunities, but such programs are not gen- 
erally available. The wide development of 
planned education programs of this type 
throughout the United States would be an im- 
portant step toward realizing the American 
ideal of maximum educational opportunity for 
everyone. 





FEDERAL MEDIATOR 


“The Federal Government Mediation Board 
tried to end the strike. It had no success.” 


Wi" is that man who totters by 

In tousled gabardine, 

Exhaustion in his blood-shot eye, 
Affliction in his mien? 

Mark you the stupor in his gaze, 
The pallor in his cheek, 

How pitifully his body sways— 
Why are his bones so weak? 

Is he a dope-ingurgitator 

Or an indicted peculator? 

(No, he’s a Federal Mediator.) 


—News Report. 


ND is it true that he has slept 
No wink these seven nights, 
But doggedly sought to intercept 
The sizzle of lefts and rights, 
And braved the fiery Unionist 
And hosed his feral fire, 

And dared the wild Industrialist 
And damped his blazing ire, 
Until he had them hand-in-handing, 
Their rigid lips in smiles expanding? 
(Such is the common understanding.) 


HEN should not we, in whose behoof 
He tamed the tigerish flame, 
Offer huzzas, or other proof 
Of tribute and acclaim? 
See how he stumbles toward a chair, 
See how his eyelids sink; 
Should we not hasten over there 
And buy him a grateful drink, 
Honoring one who fell while keeping 
The aforesaid flame from overleaping? 
(We should, but he’s so bushed he’s sleeping.) 


By Arthur Kramer, in The New York Times 
Magazine, Nov. 18, 1951, p. 39. 
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HE $64.00 question on the expenditure 

side of public budgeting is: On what 

basis shall it be decided to allocate X dol- 
lars to Activity A instead of allocating them to 
Activity B, or instead of allowing the taxpayer 
to use the money for his individual purposes? 
Over a decade ago V. O. Key called attention 
to the lack of a budgetary theory which would 
assist in arriving at an answer to this question." 
Pointing out that budgeting is essentially a 
form of applied economics, since it requires 
the allocation of scarce resources among com- 
peting demands, Professor Key urged that this 
question be explored from the point of view 
of economic theory. 

The purpose of this article is to analyze 
three propositions which are derived from 
economic theory? which appear to be applica- 
ble to public budgeting and to be appropriate 
building blocks for construction of an eco- 
nomic theory of budgeting. In brief, the three 
principles are: 


1. Since resources are scarce in relation to de- 
mands, the basic economic test which must be ap- 
plied is that the return from every expenditure 
must be worth its cost in terms of sacrificed alterna- 
tives. Budget analysis, therefore, is basically a com- 
parison of the relative merits of alternative uses of 
funds. 

2. Incremental analysis (that is, analysis of the 
additional values to be derived from an additional 
expenditure) is necessary because of the phenome- 
non of diminishing utility. Analysis of the incre- 
ments is necessary and useful only at or near the 
margin; this is the point of balance at which an addi- 


*V. O. Key, Jr., “The Lack of a Budgetary Theory,” 
$4 American Political Science Review 1137-44 (Decem- 
ber, 1940). 

*Ideas derived from Herbert A. Simon's works as to 
the applicability of economic concepts to administra- 
tion have been particularly useful for this purpose. See 
his Administrative Behavior (Macmillan Co., 1947). 


tional expenditure for any purpose would yield the 
same return. 

3. Comparison of relative merits can be made 
only in terms of relative effectiveness in achieving a 
common objective. 


Part I of this article will be devoted to con- 
sideration of these principles. In Part II a pro- 
posal, which will be called the alternative 
budget procedure, will be outlined and an- 
alyzed in terms of the three principles. Pri- 
mary emphasis throughout will be placed on 
the applicability of concepts developed by the 
economists to methods of analyzing budget es- 
timates. The discussion is pointed specifically 
at problems of the federal government; the 
general ideas, however, should be equally ap- 
plicable to state and local governmental units. 


I 


Relative Value. Budget decisions must be 
made on the basis of relative values. There is 
no absolute standard of value. It is not enough 
to say that an expenditure for a particular pur- 
pose is desirable or worth while. The results 
must be worth their cost. The results must be 
more valuable than the results would be if the 
money were used for any other purpose. 

Comparison of relative values to be ob- 
tained from alternative uses of funds is neces- 
sary because our resources are inadequate to 
do all the things we consider desirable and 
necessary. In fact, public budgeting is neces- 
sary only because our desires exceed our 
means. The desires of human beings are vir- 
tually unlimited. Although the supply of re- 
sources has been greatly expanded in recent 
decades, the supply is still short in relation to 
demands. It would be nice if we had enough to 
go around, but we do not have. Some demands 
can be met only in part, some not at all. 
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Scarcity of resources in relation to demands 
confronts us at every level of public budget- 
ing. Public services consume scarce materials 
and manpower which have alternative uses. If 
used for governmental activities, they cannot 
be used for private purposes. If used for Ac- 
tivity A of the government, they cannot be 
used for Activity B. Expressed in terms of 
money, the problem of scarcity arises in con- 
nection with appropriations. As individual 
taxpayers, we put pressures on Congress to 
hold down federal taxes so that a larger pro- 
portion of our already inadequate personal 
incomes will be available to satisfy our indi- 
vidual desires. In view of these pressures, Con- 
gress usually appropriates less than is requested 
by the President and interest groups. The 
President in turn usually requests the Congress 
to appropriate less than the total of the esti- 
mates submitted to him by agency heads. 
Rarely does an agency have sufficient funds to 
do all the things it would like to do or that it 
is requested to do by citizen groups. 

Confronted with limited resources, congress- 
men and administrative officials must make 
choices. The available money will buy this or 
that, but not both. On what basis should the 
choice be made? 

The economists, who specialize in problems 
of scarcity, have a general answer to this ques- 
tion. It is found in the doctrine of marginal 
utility. This doctrine, as applied to public 
budgeting, has been formulated by Professor 
Pigou as follows: 


As regards the distribution, as distinct from the 
aggregate cost, of optional government expenditure, 
it is clear that, just as an individual will get more 
satisfaction out of his income by maintaining a 
certain balance between different sorts of expendi- 
ture, so also will a community through its govern- 
ment. The principle of balance in both cases is 
provided by the postulate that resources should be 
so distributed among different uses that the mar- 
ginal return of satisfaction is the same for all of 
them. . . . Expenditure should be distributed be- 
tween battleships and poor relief in such wise that 
the last shilling devoted to each of them yields the 
same real return. We have here, so far as theory 
goes, a test by means of which the distribution of 
expenditure along different lines can be settled.” 


Other aspects of the marginal utility con- 


* As quoted by Key, op. cit., p. 1139. 


cept will be considered in later sections; here 
we want to note that this concept poses the 
problem in terms of relative values rather than 
absolutes. To determine the distribution of 
funds between battleships and poor relief we 
must weigh the relative value of the results to 
be obtained from these alternative uses. Is it 
worth while to spend an additional $1,000,000 
for battleships? We can answer “yes” only if we 
think we would get more valuable results than 
would be obtained by using that $1,000,000 
for poor relief. 

When the economists approach the problem 
in terms of costs rather than results they arrive 
at the same conclusion. Fundamentally, as the 
economists indicate in their “opportunity” or 
“displacement” concept of costs, “the cost of 
a thing is simply the amount of other things 
which has to be given up for its sake.”"* If Rob- 
inson Crusoe finds he has time to build a house 
or catch some fish, but not both, the cost of the 
house is the fish he does not catch or vice versa. 
The cost of anything is therefore the result 
that would have been realized had the re- 
sources been used for an alternative purpose. 

Of what significance from the point of view 
of budget analysis are these concepts of rela- 
tive value and displacement cost? They indi- 
cate that the basic objective of budget analysis 
is the comparison of the relative value of re- 
sults to be obtained from alternative uses of 
funds. If an analyst is convinced after reading 
the usual argument supporting a budget re- 
quest that the activity in question is desirable 
and necessary, his task has just begun. To be 
justifiable in terms of making the most ad- 
vantageous use of resources, the returns from 
an expenditure for any activity must be more 
desirable and more necessary than for any al- 
ternative use of the funds. On the other hand, 
a budget request for an activity cannot legiti- 
mately be turned down solely on the basis that 
the activity costs too much. Costs and results 
must be considered together. The costs must 
be judged in relation to the results and the re- 
sults must be worth their costs in terms of al- 
ternative results that are foregone or displaced. 

Incremental Analysis. If the basic guide for 
budget analysis is that results must be worth 
their costs, budget analysis must include a com- 


*L. M. Fraser, Economic Thought and Language (A. 
and C. Black Ltd., 1937), p. 103. 
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parison of relative values. How can such a 
comparison of values be made? 

The marginal utility concept suggests a way 
of approaching the problem. The method, 
briefly, is to divide available resources into 
increments and consider which of the alterna- 
tive uses of each increment would yield the 
greatest return. Analysis of increments is neces- 
sary because of the phenomenon of diminish- 
ing utility. This means, roughly, that as we 
acquire more and more units of anything, the 
additional units have less and less use value. If 
enough units are acquired, an added unit may 
be of no value at all and may even be objec- 
tionable. To illustrate, four tires on a car are 
essential, a fifth tire is less essential but is handy 
to have, whereas a sixth tire just gets in the 
way. Although a sixth tire will cost as much 
as any of the first five, it has considerably less 
use value. In deciding how many tires to buy, 
we must therefore consider the use value to be 
derived from each additional tire. 

Because of the phenomenon of diminishing 
utility, there is no point in trying to determine 
the total or average benefits to be obtained 
from total expenditures for a particular com- 
modity or function. We must analyze the bene- 
fits by increments. If one million bazookas 
make a valuable contribution toward winning 
a war, we cannot assume that the contribution 
would be doubled if we had two million. Per- 
haps there are not enough soldiers to use tht 
many. No matter how valuable bazookas might 
be toward winning a war, a point would be 
reached sometime on the diminishing scale of 
utility where additional expenditures for ba- 
zookas would be completely wasted. Since we 
do not have enough resources to do all the 
things we would like to do, we certainly should 
not produce anything that will not or cannot 
be used. 

But we cannot assume that we would make 
best use of resources even if we produced no 
more bazookas than could be used. Perhaps the 
manpower and materials consumed in produc- 
ing the last thousand bazookas would serve a 
more valuable purpose if they were used for 
producing additional hand grenades or some 
other item. This reasoning leads us back to the 
basic criterion for deciding how much should 
be spent for each activity. We should allocate 
enough money for bazookas so that the last dol- 


lar spent for bazookas will serve as valuable a 
purpose as the last dollar for hand grenades or 
any other purpose. If more than this amount is 
spent for bazookas, we sacrifice a more valu- 
able alternative use. Thus, as is suggested by 
the marginal utility theory, maximum returns 
can be obtained only if expenditures are dis- 
tributed among different purposes in such a 
way that the last dollar spent for each yields 
the same real return. 

The marginal utility concept also indicates 
that a comparison of incremental values is 
meaningful and necessary only at or near the 
margins. When analyzing the value of the re- 
turns by increments of expenditure near the 
margins we would ask: How much will be 
sacrificed if proposed expenditures for Func- 
tion A are reduced by $1,000? Can efficiency be 
increased so that output will not have to be 
reduced? What would be the consequences of 
lowering standards of quality? Of reducing 
quantities? Of postponing some portion of the 
work? 

When these issues are explored, the pay-off 
question can be tackled. Would the sacrifices 
be greater or less if the $1,000 cut is applied to 
Function B rather than to Function A? This 
question brings up the most difficult and most 
critical problem. How can the values of unlike 
functions be compared? How can the value of 
an atom bomb and cancer research be com- 
pared? Or public roads and public schools? So 
far we have not indicated how this question 
can be answered. We have only narrowed the 
field by indicating that the value of functions 
must be compared by increments rather than 
in total and that the value of increments need 
only be compared near the marginal point of 
balance. Incremental analysis at the margins is 
just a tool, though a useful one, we believe. It 
does not supply the answers, but it helps to 
focus attention on the real points at issue. 

Relative Effectiveness. The relative value of 
different things cannot be compared unless 
they have a common denominator. The com- 
mon aspect of an atom bomb and cancer re- 
search, of public roads and public schools, is 
the broad purpose each is designed to serve. 
These items, as well as all other public and 
private activities, are undertaken to serve hu- 
man needs and desires. We can only compare 
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their values by evaluating their relative effec- 
tiveness in serving a common objective. 

To revert to a previously used example, we 
do not make bazookas just for the sake of mak- 
ing bazookas. We make them because they help 
win wars. Although bazookas, hand grenades, 
and K-rations are unlike things, they serve a 
common military purpose. The relative values 
of these items can be weighed in terms of their 
relative effectiveness in fighting a war. We do 
not fight wars for their own sake either. They 
are fought for a larger purpose of national 
security. Economic aid to foreign countries 
also serves this purpose. Since they share a com- 
mon objective, the relative value of military 
activities and economic aid can also be com- 
pared in terms of their effectiveness in achiev- 
ing this objective. 

Let us take a different type of case which is 
less general and more tangible than national 
security. Purchasing officers and engineers per- 
form quite different functions. Yet, if they are 
working in an organization which does con- 
struction work, for example, they share the 
common objective of that organization. Op- 
erating within a ceiling on total expenditures, 
the head of the agency might be faced with this 
Would a part of the money allo- 
cated to the procurement section yield greater 
returns if transferred to the engineering sec- 
tion? This question involves value compari- 
sons of unlike things, whether for a private 
firm or for a government agency. Moreover, 
the firm or the agency usually cannot express 
the contributions of procurement officers and 
engineers in terms of precise numbers. Never- 
theless, reasonable men who are reasonably 
well informed arrive at substantially the same 
answer to such questions provided the basic 
objective has been decided in advance. If the 
objective is to build a structure according to 
prescribed specifications in X months and at 
not to exceed Y dollars, this objective provides 
a common basis for evaluation. The answer 
will depend upon forecasts of facts and will 
also be influenced by relative need. For ex- 


question: 


ample, if design is on schedule but construc- 
tion is being delayed because purchase orders 
are not being issued on schedule, additions to 
the procurement staff would probably yield 
greater returns than additions to the design 
staff. On the other hand, if design is behind 


J 


schedule and, as a consequence, the procure- 
ment staff has no material requisitions to proc- 
ess, more design engineers would yield the 
greater return. 

Evaluation in terms of relative effectiveness 
in achieving a common objective is, therefore, 
a second fundamental method of budget anal- 
ysis.® 

Evaluation in terms of common purposes is 
another way of saying that alternative means 
can be evaluated in terms of the end they are 
designed to achieve. That end can be con- 
sidered, in turn, as a means of achieving a 
broader end. This process requires, of course, 
that the ultimate ends be somehow established. 
How can these fundamental decisions be 
made? In a democracy we are not so much con- 
cerned with how they are made as by whom 
they are made. The ideal of democracy is that 
the desires of the people, no matter how they 
are arrived at or how unwise they may be, 
should control the actions of the government. 
The representatives of the people in Congress 
make the fundamental decisions as to the ulti- 
mate aims of governmental services. These de- 
cisions, in the form of laws and appropriation 
acts, provide the basis for economic calcula- 
tion by administrative agencies in the same 
way as consumer action in the market place 
provides the basis for decisions in the private 
economy. 

We now have some basic elements of an 
economic theory of budgeting. The economic 
aim of budgeting is to achieve best use of our 
resources. To meet this test, the benefits de- 
rived from any expenditure must be worth 
their cost in terms of sacrificed or displaced 
alternatives. As a first step in applying that 
test, we can use incremental analysis at the 
margins as a means of concentrating attention 
at the areas where comparison of values is 
necessary and meaningful. These values can be 
compared by determining their relative eflec- 
tiveness in achieving a common purpose. Anal- 
ysis in terms of common purposes requires a 
set of basic premises which are found in the ul- 
timate ends or purposes established by the 
Congress acting for the people. This means 


* This method, as it applies to public administration 
in general, has been extensively analyzed by Herbert 
A. Simon under the heading of the “criterion of effi- 
ciency,” op. cit., pp. 172-97- 
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that Congress is charged by the people with 
the basic responsibility for deciding what con- 
stitutes the “best use of resources,” so far as 
the federal government is concerned. 

Practical Limitations. Although the propo- 
sitions outlined above concerning relative 
value, incremental analysis, and relative effec- 
tiveness constitute, in a sense, a formula for 
budget analysis which appears to be theoreti- 
cally sound, the formula is not always easy to 
apply. Precise numbers to use in the equations 
are frequently unavailable. Although the for- 
mula will work in a theoretically valid man- 
ner, even if one has to guess the numbers to 
put into the equation, the practical usefulness 
of the answers will depend upon the accuracy 
of the numbers. 

One area where firm numbers are hard to 
get involves forecasts of future needs and con- 
ditions. As we have noted, value is a function 
of need and need changes from time to time. 
In comparing the relative value of guns and 
butter, for example, we will strike a balance 
between them at different points at different 
times depending upon whether we are engaged 
in a hot war, a cold war, or no war at all. The 
balance between public health and police will 
be struck at one point if communicable diseases 
are rampant at a time when the traffic accident 
rate is low. The balanee will be struck at a dif- 
ferent point if the state of public health is 
good but the accident rate is alarming. 

Budgetary decisions have to be based not 
only on relative needs as they are today but also 
on forecasts of what the needs will be tomor- 
row, next year, or in the next decade. The 
point is illustrated most dramatically by the 
decision made by the federal government dur- 
ing World War II to try to develop an atomic 
bomb. At the time, no one knew whether a 
bomb could be made, or if it could be made in 
time to help win the war. Hence, the govern- 
ment in deciding to divert tremendous quan- 
tities of scarce resources to this purpose had to 
take a calculated risk. Its decision was based 
not on firm facts but on forecasts and hopes as 
to the values to be realized. 

There are probably as many budget argu- 
ments over forecasts of needs as there are over 
the relative merits of the expenditures which 
are proposed to meet those needs. 

Not only must budget decisions be based, in 


some cases, on sheer guesses as to future needs 
and future accomplishments, but oftentimes 
the nature of governmental activities is such 
that accomplishments in relation to costs can- 
not be precisely measured even after the fact. 
How can one tell, for example, how much fire 
damage was prevented for each $1,000 spent by 
the fire department for fire prevention? 

Perhaps it was the frequent difficulty in ob- 
taining precise numbers that led Professor Key 
to question the applicability of the marginal 
utility theory to public budgeting. He con- 
cluded: 


. . The doctrine of marginal utility, developed 
most finely in the analysis of the market economy, 
has a ring of unreality when applied to public ex- 
penditures. The most advantageous utilization of 
public funds resolves itself into a matter of value 
preferences between ends lacking a common de- 
nominator. As such, the question is a problem of 
political philosophy. . . .* 


Whether firm numbers are available or not, 
judgments and decisions have to be made. The 
lack of precise numbers does not invalidate the 
basic principles or methods of calculation 
which we have outlined. The methods have to 
be judged on the basis of whether or not they 
lead to proper conclusions if it is assumed that 
the numbers used in the equations are the 
right ones. Obtaining the right numbers, 
though a fundamental and difficult problem, is 
separate and distinct from the problem of de- 
veloping methods of calculation. 

On the other hand, Professor Key may have 
been questioning the basic principle. It is per- 
fectly true, as Key points out, that budgeting 
involves questions of value preferences which 
must be based on philosophy rather than sci- 
ence or logic. We agree that it is a problem for 
philosophers, but not exclusively, since the 
methods of the economists can also be applied. 
The problem of value has long been one of the 
central topics on the agenda of the economists. 
They do not approach the problem from the 
point of view of trying to develop an absolute 
standard of value or from the point of view of 
trying to prescribe which ends, goals, or ob- 
jectives men should strive for. Rather they con- 
centrate on methods to be used to achieve the 
most valuable use of scarce resources as judged 


*Key, op. cit., p. 1143. 
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by whatever standard of value men embrace. 
While the philosopher helps us decide which 
goals we should strive for, the economist helps 
us achieve those goals most efficiently. Thus, I 
believe, the economists’ approach to the prob- 
lem of value as expressed in the marginal 
utility theory can be accepted as a useful ap- 
proach for public budgeting. 

The views outlined in this article concern- 
ing the applicability of the methods of the 
economists to public budgeting run sharply 
counter to the views of some economists. Lud- 
wig von Mises, for example, contends, in his 
book Bureaucracy,’ that there is no method of 
economic calculation which can be applied to 
government. It can be shown, I think, that the 
problem in government, so far as it exists, 
arises out of the lack of firm numbers rather 
than out of the lack of a method. 

Dr. Mises’ central argument is that bureau- 
crats have no means of calculating the relative 
usefulness of governmental activities because 
these activities have no price in the market 
place. Therefore, he contends, government 
agencies have no criterion of value to apply. 
In private business, he points out (p. 26), “the 
ultimate basis of economic calculation is the 
valuation of all consumers’ goods on the part 
of all the people” in the market place. Further, 
“economic calculation makes it possible for 
business to adjust production to the demands 
of the consumers.” (p. 27) On the other hand, 
he argues, “. . . if a public enterprise is to be 
operated without regard to profits, the be- 
havior of the public no longer provides a 
criterion of its usefulness.” (p. 61) Therefore, 
he concludes, “the problem of bureaucratic 
management is precisely the absence of such a 
method of calculation.” (p. 49) 

We can agree with the part of his argument 
that says market prices provide a criterion of 
value which serves as a basis for economic cal- 
culation in private business; but we cannot 
agree that government agencies are completely 
lacking such a criterion. As has been noted, 
appropriations, like market prices, indicate in 
quantitative terms how much the representa- 
tives of the people are willing to pay for goods 
and services rendered by the government. In 
appropriating funds, congressmen express 


"Ludwig von Mises, Bureaucracy (Yale University 
Press, 1944), P- 47 


their attitudes concerning the usefulness of 
governmental activities as definitely as indi- 
viduals do when they buy bread at the corner 
bakery. Congressmen, in effect, are serving as 
purchasing agents for the American people. 

What function does the market price crite- 
rion serve in determining whether an activity 
is worth its cost? One function is to provide the 
numbers necessary for determining how the 
cost of doing a particular job can be reduced 
to a minimum. Nothing, of course, is worth its 
cost if the same result can somehow be achieved 
at a lower cost. Market prices are as useful in 
government as they are in business in this re- 
gard. In constructing a road, a building, or a 
dam—even in running an office—the govern- 
ment has to pay market prices for the raw ma- 
terial and manpower it uses just as a private 
businessman does. If the guide to economic cal- 
culation is the market price, the government 
engineer has numbers to put into his equa- 
tions just as his engineering brother in private 
industry has. Market prices provide the data 
he needs to calculate which combination of 
available materials, men, and machines will be 
least costly. 

After all corners have been cut and the cost 
of doing a job has been reduced to the mini- 
mum, we face a broader question. Is the job 
worth doing? Dr. Mises undoubtedly would 
answer that a job is worth doing in private 
business if it yields a profit. In attempting to 
calculate whether a given activity will yield a 
profit, a businessman, however, faces some of 
the problems faced by government. He has to 
forecast market conditions. The numbers he 
forecasts may or may not be right. Likewise, a 
businessman cannot always determine even 
after the fact whether an individual activity 
has been profitable or not. No method has yet 
been found, for example, of measuring pre- 
cisely how much of a company’s profit or loss 
results from such activities as advertising, re- 
search, and employee welfare programs. More- 
over, a businessman, if he wants to maximize 
profits, cannot engage in an activity just be- 
cause it is profitable. It must be more profit- 
able than alternative activities open to him. 
Thus, he is faced with the same problem of rel- 
ative value as is the government official. Sup- 
pose it costs $1.00 a pound to recover scrap ma- 
terials in a private factory and that the scrap 
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can be sold on the market for $1.10 a pound, 
thereby yielding a profit of 10 per cent. Does it 
automatically follow that the scrap should be 
recovered? Not at all, since the firm might 
make a profit of 20 per cent if the men and ma- 
terials were used instead for making new prod- 
ucts. 

The method of calculation by a government 
agency for a similar situation would be exactly 
the same. In fact, if government appropria- 
tions specified precisely the quantities, quality, 
standards, and maximum permissible unit 
prices for each government service, the prob- 
lem of economic calculation would not only 
be exactly the same but the answers could be 
expressed in terms of a profit equivalent. If the 
agency could produce at a lower unit cost than 
specified by Congress, the funds saved would 
be comparable to profit and would be returned 
to the Treasury as a dividend to the taxpayers. 

In many cases, however, government services 
are of such a nature that Congress cannot en- 
act precise specifications. For example, the 
production of plutonium by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has not yet reached the stage 
where such specifications can be written. Con- 
gress, in effect, tells the commission to produce 
as much plutonium as it can, according to 
specifications deemed most suitable by the 
commission, with a total expenditure of not to 
exceed X million dollars. The commission 
then has no basis of knowing exactly what dol- 
lar value is placed on a pound of plutonium 
by the Congress. Nevertheless, the commission 
is not without means of making economic de- 
cisions. The problem might be to decide 
whether it is worth spending Y dollars to re- 
cover scrap plutonium which accumulates dur- 
ing the manufacturing process. The decision 
can be made on the basis of comparison of al- 
ternative means of accomplishing a common 
objective. This objective is to produce the 
maximum amount of usable plutonium dur- 
ing a specified period within the limits of avail- 
able funds and other resources. In the light of 
this objective the commission can afford to 
spend as much per pound for recovery as it has 
to spend to produce a pound of new pluto- 
nium. If it spent either more or less than this 
amount, the total usable quantity of pluto- 
nium produced during a period would be less 
than the potential maximum. Faced with this 


kind of problem, a private business would cal- 
culate in precisely the same way. The common 
objective of new production and recovery op- 
erations might be expressed in terms of dol- 
lars of profit rather than pounds of product, 
but the answer would be the same. 

When the problem facing the government 
involves activities such as education, foreign 
relations, and public recreation where the 
goals are less tangible, where the results are 
less subject to measurement, and where the 
amount of results arising from an increment 
of expenditures is more difficult to determine, 
the numbers used in the equations will be less 
firm. Even so, we conclude, Dr. Mises argu- 
ments notwithstanding, that the differences be- 
tween business and government in economic 
calculation lie not so much in the methods of 
calculation as in the availability of precise 
numbers with which to calculate. 


II 

N THE foregoing analysis of economic ideas 
I in relation to public budgeting, we have 
stressed the importance of looking upon budg- 
eting as a problem of relative values and have 
examined the applicability of two methods— 
incremental analysis and evaluation of relative 
effectiveness in achieving a common objective 
—to budget analysis. 

On the administrative implications of these 
ideas, Professor Key has said, “Perhaps the ap- 
proach toward the practical working out of 
the issue lies in canalizing of decisions through 
the governmental machinery so as to place al- 
ternatives in juxtaposition and compel con- 
sideration of relative values.”’* 

The budget machinery of the federal gov- 
ernment does accomplish this purpose. The 
federal budget forces a simultaneous, or nearly 
simultaneous, consideration of all the compet- 
ing claims by the President and the Congress. 
Moreover, at each level in the administrative 
hierarchy, the budget forces consideration of 
the relative merits of competing claims within 
each jurisdiction.® 

Budget estimates and justifications are 
rarely prepared in a manner, however, which 
makes it easy to compare relative merits. We 
shall, therefore, now outline a budget system 


rc Op. cit., p. 1142. 
* See also, Simon, op. cit., p. 214. 
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designed to facilitate such comparisons and to 
apply other ideas derived from the preceding 
economic analysis. After outlining this system, 
we shall compare it with other budget methods 
now being used. 

The system to be described will be called 
the alternative budget system. Under this pro- 
cedure, each administrative official who pre- 
pares a budget estimate, either as a basis for 
an appropriation request or an allotment re- 
quest after the appropriation is made, would 
be required to prepare a basic budget estimate 
supplemented by skeleton plans for alternative 
amounts. If the amount of the basic estimate 
equals 100, the alternatives might represent, 
respectively, 80, go, 110, and 120 per cent of 
that amount. The number of alternatives 
might vary with the situation. Ordinarily, 
three alternatives would seem to secure a sufh- 
cient range of possibilities. In the interest of 
providing a safety valve, each subordinate 
might be permitted to prepare one or more 
additional alternative budgets totaling more 
than the top figure prescribed by his superior. 
In order to focus attention on problems near 
the margins, the amounts of the alternative 
budgets should range from a little less than the 
lowest amount that is likely to be approved to 
a little more than the recommended amount. 
Increments of 10 per cent might be appropri- 
ate in some cases; larger or smaller increments 
might be required in others. 

The establishment of the alternative levels 
would have to start with the President. He 
would select several alternative levels of over- 
all governmental expenditure, and he would 
establish corresponding alternative levels for 
each department or agency. The head of each 
department or agency would, in turn, establish 
alternative levels for each of his subordinates 
which would be consistent with the prescribed 
departmental levels. 

In preparing the alternative budgets, the 
subordinate official would first indicate, as he 
does under present procedures, the nature, 
quantity, and quality of services his agency 
could render the taxpayers if the amount of 
the basic budget were approved. In addition, 
he would indicate the recommended revisions 
in the plan of service for each of the alternative 
amounts and the benefits or sacrifices which 
would result. 


\t each superior level the responsible official 
would review the alternative proposals sub- 
mitted by his several subordinates and select 
from them the features that would be, in his 
opinion, the most advantageous to the taxpay- 
ers for each alternative amount set for him by 
the next highest organization level. Finally, 
the President would submit alternative budg- 
ets to the Congress. At this level the alterna- 
tives would reflect the major issues involved in 
determining the work program for the entire 
government. 

The advantages of the alternative budget 
procedure will be brought out by comparing 
it with other budget methods and techniques 
now in use. For convenience, the other tech- 
niques will be labeled (a) open-end budgeting, 
(b) fixed-ceiling budgeting, (c) work measure- 
ment and unit costing, (d) increase-decrease 
analysis, (ec) priority listings, and (f) item-by- 
item control. These methods are not mutually 
exclusive; some of them could very well be in- 
corporated as features of the alternative 
budget plan. Some are used primarily in 
budget estimating, others in budget control. 

Open-End Budgeting. Some agencies of the 
federal government (and in some years the 
Bureau of the Budget) permit subordinate of- 
ficials to submit a single budget estimate for 
whatever amount the subordinate decides to 
recommend. This method has been used not 
only for preparing requests for appropriations 
but also for submission of allotment requests 
to agency heads after the appropriations have 
been made. This single estimate represents, by 
and large, the official's judgment as to optimum 
program for his agency for the ensuing year, 
tempered perhaps by his judgment as to what 
the traffic will bear in view of the general po- 
litical and economic climate existing at the 
time. No restrictions are placed on him; the 
sky is the limit so far as the amount he can re- 
quest is concerned. For this reason, we have 
selected the short title “open-end budgeting” 
as being descriptive of this method. 

In the justification for such a budget esti- 
mate, the official, in effect, says, “I think it is 
desirable (or important, or essential) that the 
taxpayers be given the services outlined in this 
budget. Such a program will cost X dollars. 
Any reductions in the amount requested will 
deprive the public of exceedingly valuable 
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services.” While such general statements are, 
of course, backed up by more-or-less specific 
facts and figures, the information provided 
leaves many gaps from the point of view of 
what the superior official needs in order to 
weigh the importance of each dollar requested 
by one subordinate against each dollar re- 
quested by other subordinates. 

Statements which merely prove that a pro- 
gram is desirable do not fulfill the needs of a 
superior who is faced with the necessity of re- 
ducing the total amount requested by the sub- 
ordinates, not because he thinks the requests 
are for undesirable or unnecessary purposes, 
but simply because the pattern is too big for 
the cloth. The subordinate’s budget estimates 
and justifications, submitted to him under the 
open-end procedure, are deficient because they 
do not indicate specifically how plans would 
be changed if a smaller amount were available 
or specifically the subordinate’s judgment as 
to the consequences of such a change in plans. 
Almost the entire burden, then, of ascertaining 
where the reductions can be made with the 
least harmful consequences is placed on the 
superior official, who naturally is less well in- 
formed on the details than are his subordi- 
nates. 

In what way would the assistance rendered 
by the subordinate to his superior be enhanced 
if the alternative budget method were used? 
Under any circumstances the contribution of 
a subordinate official is limited by the fact that 
he is concerned with a segment rather than 
with the whole. His advice as to how much 
should be appropriated for his particular 
sphere of activities obviously cannot be ac- 
cepted without careful scrutiny. He lacks in- 
formation about other activities which would 
be necessary to make a comparison of relative 
importance. Even if he had complete infor- 
mation, he would be quite unique if he did not 
place a higher valuation on his own activities 
than others do. This generalization is borne 
out by the fact that the aggregate of requests 
from subordinate officials is invariably more 
than the public, acting through Congress, is 
willing to devote to public services. 

The subordinate administrative official can 
be expected, however, to make a substantial 
contribution in advising the Congress and the 
President on the relative merits of competing 


demands within his own jurisdiction, even 
though he cannot be expected to weigh those 
demands against demands in other jurisdic- 
tions. The subordinate official can perform an 
indispensable service by comparing the rela- 
tive effectiveness of each activity in achieving 
the goals of his agency and by indicating how 
he thinks any specified amount of money can 
best be distributed among the programs of his 
agency. His service in this respect is valuable 
not only because considerable technical knowl- 
edge and experience usually is required as a 
basis for arriving at such judgments, but also 
because the pressure of time may force the 
President and the Congress to rely greatly on 
his judgment. 

This phase of the contribution of the sub- 
ordinate official to budget making is compara- 
ble to services I can get from an architect if I 
should decide to build a house. The architect's 
advice as to whether I should spend eight, 
twelve, or sixteen thousand doilars for a house 
is not very helpful. On the other hand, the 
architect can be very helpful in advising me as 
to how I can get the most of what I want in a 
house for any given sum I choose to spend. 

Another way in which a subordinate can be 
of service is in advising his superiors on prob- 
able gains or losses from appropriating more 
or less for his portion of the government's 
work. This kind of contribution is comparable 
to the assistance an architect can render by 
analyzing the additional features in a house 
which can be obtained for each increment of 
cost, and by indicating the features that would 
have to be sacrificed if costs were reduced by 
specified amounts. 

Alternative budgets prepared by subordi- 
nates would take advantage of both of these 
types of assistance. The subordinate would in- 
dicate his judgment as to the best way‘of using 
several alternative amounts and in addition 
he would analyze the benefits to be gained by 
each increment of funds. 

Fixed-Ceiling Budgeting. If the open-end 
procedure is one extreme, the fixed-ceiling 
method represents the opposite pole. Under 
this plan, a fixed-ceiling is established in ad- 
vance which the subordinate’s budget esti- 
mate cannot exceed. Such a ceiling creates for 
the subordinate a situation similar to that fac- 
ing the President if he should decide to recom- 
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mend a balanced budget. Then the amount of 
anticipated revenues constitutes the ceiling on 
the amount of expenditures he can recom- 
mend. 

Whatever the merits, or lack thereof, of al- 
lowing revenues to determine the total amount 
to be spent by the government, working to a 
set ceiling does have the advantage of forcing 
consideration at the presidential level of rela- 
tive merits to a greater extent than is likely to 
prevail under open-end budgeting. In open- 
end budgeting, it is easy to keep adding items 
that appear to be desirable and thereby pass 
the buck to the next level of review in the 
event the total cost of the “desirable” items ex- 
ceeds an acceptable figure. But prescribing a 
single fixed ceiling in advance for subordinate 
levels of the executive branch involves the dan- 
ger of judging a case before the evidence is 
heard. The basic reason for requiring estimates 
from subordinate officials is that higher offi- 
cials do not have enough detailed informa- 
tion, time, or specialized skill to prepare the 
plans themselves. How can these officials judge 
the merits of the experts’ plans before they are 
submitted? In setting the ceiling figures in ad- 
vance, how can one be sure that the ceiling for 
one function is not set too high and the ceiling 
for another too low? 

The alternative budget plan, like the fixed- 
ceiling practice, forces consideration of rela- 
tive merits within a given amount at each or- 
ganization level, but the final decision as to 
amount does not have to be made by the su- 
perior until the evidence is in. 

Work Load Measurement and Unit Costing. 
Increasing emphasis has been placed in recent 
years on work load measurement and unit 
costing for budgetary purposes. The ultimate 
goal is to devise units of work and to determine 
unit costs wherever possible so that budget re- 
quests can be stated in this fashion: “It costs X 
dollars to perform each unit of this type of 
work. If you want us to perform 100 units, the 
cost will be 100 times X dollars. If you want 
only 50 units the cost will be 50 times X dol- 
lars.” 

This approach is useful for budgeting in 
many situations. It supplies some of the num- 
bers needed for the economic calculation dis- 
cussed in Part I above. Precise, quantitative 
measures, if pertinent and feasible, are better 


than vague generalities. Some budget ques- 
tions cannot be answered, however, in terms of 
work load and unit cost data. These data will 
show how many units are being done, but not 
how many should be done. They show what 
unit costs are, but not what they should be. 
They may or may not give an indication of the 
quality of the work, but they leave unanswered 
the question of the proper quality standards. 

A further limitation on use of work load 
measurement is that the end product of many 
agencies is not measurable by any means yet 
devised. In other cases, the amount of work 
performed is not a measure of its significance 
or value. Some work is stand-by in character. 
Some facilities, for example, are maintained to 
meet emergencies if and when they arise. In 
such cases the less work there is to be done the 
better. Much of the work of military agencies 
and fire-fighters is of this type. In other cases, 
too, the amount of work performed is inade- 
quate as an index of results. This is true with 
respect to many research projects and enforce- 
ment activities. In the case of research, it is the 
final result that counts, not the amount of 
work required to achieve the result. In enforce- 
ment work, the number of infractions dealt 
with is not an adequate measure since the ideal 
would be to have no infractions at all. 

Lacking an adequate way of measuring or 
even identifying the end product in precise 
terms, it is still possible in many cases to de- 
velop significant measures of work load of sub- 
sidiary activities that contribute to the end 
product. Examples are number of letters 
typed, miles patrolled, or purchase orders proc- 
essed. Detailed data of this type are useful in 
budgeting but their use is largely confined to 
the lower organization levels. The sheer mass 
of such data precludes their extensive use at 
higher levels. 

rhe alternative budget proposal would per- 
mit use of work load and unit cost data to the 
extent feasible in each case. Under each alter- 
native total figure, the number of units of work 
that could be performed, the quality standards, 
and unit costs could be shown. Thus the bene- 
fits to be derived from work load measurement 
would be fully utilized under the alternative 
budget procedure. In addition, the judgment 
of subordinates would be obtained on ques- 
tions which cannot be answered by work load 
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data alone. Such questions involve, for ex- 
ample, the gains or losses of performing alter- 
native amounts of work, the achievement of 
alternative quality standards, and the effects of 
spending more or less per unit of work. 

Increase-Decrease Analysis. A common tech- 
nique in the federal government is to require 
in budget estimates identification of the 
items representing increases and decreases as 
compared with the prior year’s budget. Special 
explanations are required for the increases. 
Budget reviewers are frequently criticized for 
concentrating on the increases and giving too 
little attention to items in the base amount. 
This criticism is justified in part because the 
amount appropriated last year is not neces- 
sarily appropriate for this year and the activi- 
ties carried on last year are not necessarily ap- 
propriate for this year. However, the sheer 
mass of work involved in reviewing budget 
estimates precludes examination of every de- 
tail every year. Even if it were possible, it 
would not be necessary, for conditions do not 
change so fast that every issue has to be re- 
hashed every year. 

The basic fault of the increase-decrease 
method is the fact that it does not require com- 
parison of the relative values of the old and the 
new. While the proposed increase may be for 
an eminently desirable purpose, it does not 
necessarily follow that the appropriation of the 
agency should be increased. Perhaps other pro- 
grams of the agency should be cut back enough, 
or more, to make room for the new. The al- 
ternative budget approach has all the advan- 
tages of the increase-decrease method without 
having this basic fault. It would require agen- 
cies to weigh the relative merits of all pro- 
posals, whether old or new, and thus would re- 
flect the agency's evaluation of the importance 
of the proposed additions to the spending pro- 
gram in relation to the items composing the 
base. 

Priority Listings. Subordinates are required, 
in some cases, to indicate priorities of items in- 
cluded in their budget estimates or allotment 
requests to assist reviewers in determining 
where cutbacks should be made. Budgets for 
construction of physical facilities, for example, 
might contain a listing in priority order of the 
facilities proposed. The assumption underly- 
ing this method is that a budget reduction 


would be met by eliminating enough projects 
at the lower end of the list to bring the esti- 
mates down to the desired level. When that is 
the case priority listings are useful. Elimina- 
tion of the lowest priority items, however, is 
only one of several means of reducing esti- 
mates. Some of the other types of adjustments 
are as follows: cheaper materials may be used 
in some or all of the facilities; the size, strength, 
or durability of the facilities may be decreased; 
or certain features may be eliminated or post- 
poned until a later date. All of these types of 
adjustments can be reflected in alternative 
budgets since they all affect dollar require- 
ments. The priority approach reflects only the 
one kind of adjustment. 

Item-by-Item Control. Approval of indi- 
vidual items of expenditure by higher author- 
ity is a Common budgetary control technique. 
Equipment purchases, additions to staff, travel, 
expensive types of communications as well as 
entire projects, are frequently subjected to this 
type of control. An actual case will illustrate 
the problems involved. During World War 
II, the Secretary of the Navy was concerned 
about the expansion of the physical plant of 
the Navy in the continental United States. In 
an effort to assure that no facilities would be 
built unless vitally needed for war purposes 
and that costs and use of scarce materials 
would be minimized, the Secretary of the Navy 
required that all proposed construction proj- 
ects should be subject to his approval. Prior 
to this approval they had to be screened at 
several different levels in the Navy Depart- 
ment. The projects were reviewed by officials 
in the sponsoring bureau, by the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks (to insure conformity to war- 
time engineering standards), by the Chief of 
Naval Operations (to determine their military 
necessity), and by a special committee in the 
Secretary's office composed mainly of civilian 
businessmen (to determine their over-all justi- 
fication). Even with this series of reviews, the 
Secretary apparently was not convinced that 
outlays for facilities were being held down as 
much as they should be. The process was some- 
thing less than satisfactory to subordinate of- 
ficials, too, but for different reasons. They 
complained of the delays involved in getting a 
decision and of the amount of time and effort 
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required to justify and rejustify each proposal 
at the several screening points. 

The root of the difficulty, if the thesis of this 
article is sound, is that controls of individual 
items do not require or facilitate systematic 
consideration of relative desirability. Item-by- 
item control poses the problem at each level of 
review in these terms: Is the proposal desira- 
ble, or essential, or justified? A more pertinent 
question is: Is the proposal more essential 
than any alternative use of the funds? 

The alternative budget procedure could be 
applied to this situation in the following man- 
ner: bureau chiefs, as well as officials at lower 
levels, if desired, would be asked to prepare 
alternative programs for construction of facili- 
ties for the period in question. The bureau 
chiefs in presenting these alternatives would, 
in effect, tell the Chief of Naval Operations 
and the Secretary, “If only X dollars are avail- 
able, I recommend using the money this 
way . . .; if 2 X dollars are available, I think 
the money should be used this way. . . . The 
advantages and disadvantages of each plan are 
as follows: Having an opportunity to 
see the picture as a whole, having before him 
alternatives from which to choose, and having 
the judgment of his subordinates as to gains 
and losses resulting from each alternative, the 
Secretary, it would seem, would be able to 
make his decision fairly readily and with as- 
surance. It is unlikely that he would have to 
spend as much time reviewing details as is nec- 
essary under the item-by-item approach. He 
would be in a better position to exercise his 
responsibilities while the subordinates would 
be freed from the delays, burdens, and irrita- 
tions invariably involved in piece-by-piece 
screening processes. 

In addition to the specific points discussed 
above, the alternative budget plan appears to 
have certain general advantages. It would, we 
believe, make budgeting a little more palat- 
able to the technically minded operating of- 
ficial who must prepare and justify budgets. 
His role will be less that of a special pleader 
for THE plan he thinks should be accepted 
and more that of an expert adviser. He will 
be less like an architect who tries to sell a client 
on a single plan costing a certain sum and 
more like an architect advising the client on 
the relative merits of several house plans and 


suggesting how the client can get the most for 
his money regardiess of the amount he decides 
to spend. 

Budget analysts under this plan would have 
a frame of reference which would enable them 
to operate more effectively. At present, much 
of their effort is directed toward determining 
desirability or necessity and not enough at- 
tention is given to issues of relative desirabil- 
ity. Under the plan suggested here, the pri- 
mary job of the budget analyst would be to 
assist his superior in weighing the relative 
value of alternative uses of each increment of 
funds as a step in developing the alternatives 
to be submitted to the next higher level in the 
organization. Another aspect of his work 
would be to explore some of the many possible 
variations and combinations of features that 
could not be reflected in the limited number of 
alternatives formally submitted by the lower 
officials. Moreover, the analyst would have to 
check for accuracy, objectivity, and general 
adequacy the subordinate official's statements 
of the advantages and disadvantages of the al- 
ternatives submitted. 

Another significant advantage of the alter- 
native budget proposal is that it would make 
budgeting somewhat less authoritarian. It 
would make the budget recommendations of 
administrative officials less final without weak- 
ening in any way their usefulness. 

At present, an item screened out of a budget 
by any administrative official even though it 
is of major importance is not considered at 
later stages unless it is brought to the attention 
of higher executive officials or the Congress by 
some method which is prohibited by the pre- 
vailing rules. To put it mildly, quite definite 
steps are taken to discourage later considera- 
tion. A bureau chief, for example, would be 
considered out of bounds if he appealed to the 
President for consideration of an item screened 
out of his budget by his departmental head. 
Any administrative officer is prohibited from 
recommending congressional consideration of 
any alternatives to the single proposal con- 
tained in the President’s budget unless specifi- 
cally requested to do so by a member of Con- 
gress. Publication of requests submitted by the 
departments to the President is also banned. 

It is not at all unlikely that superior admin- 
istrative officials or the Congress would want to 
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adopt some of these screened-out items if they 
had an opportunity to consider them. Since 
Congress, in our form of government, is largely 
responsible for deciding what shall or shall not 
be done by the executive agencies, the wisdom 
of such strict censoring of proposals submitted 
for consideration by Congress seems question- 
able. Since the President's budget estimates are 
only recommendations, there would seem to be 
no disadvantage in his outlining the major al- 
ternatives from which he made his selection. 
In this way the views of subordinates who may 
have an honest difference of opinion with the 
President could be submitted to Congress for 
consideration openly and without subterfuge. 
After considering the evidence pertaining to 
each alternative, Congress could then take its 
choice. Since the making of such choices is in- 
volved in exercising congressional control over 
the purse strings—a control which historically 
and currently is a basic cornerstone of demo- 
cratic government—the provision of informa- 
tion which will assist Congress in evaluating 
the major alternative courses is of vital impor- 
tance.1° 

In general, the alternative budget plan is 
designed to emphasize throughout the budget 
process the economic ideas discussed in Part I 
of this article. Its purpose is to pose budget 
questions at every level in terms of relative 
value. It also is designed to make maximum 
use of the expert knowledge and judgment of 
officials at the lower organization levels by hav- 
ing them analyze, incrementally, the estimates 
of their agencies and evaluate the relative ef- 
fectiveness of their several activities in achiev- 
ing the goals of their organizations. 

In proposing this system, I am not particu- 
larly concerned with detailed mechanics. 
There are undoubtedly other ways of accom- 
plishing substantially the same results as this 
plan is designed to achieve. More important 
than the precise mechanics is the way of look- 
ing at budget problems, the approach to 
budget analysis and control which this plan re- 
flects. 


*Simon also has recommended submission of alter- 
native budget plans to legislatures for substantially the 
same reason. Op. cit., p. 195. 


How practical is the alternative budget 
plan? How well will it work in practice? The 
answers to these questions depend in large 
measure on the relationships between superior 
and subordinate and between the Administra- 
tion and the Congress. Neither this system nor 
any other can work satisfactorily if the rela- 
tions are strained, if the reviewer lacks con- 
fidence in the integrity or judgment of the of- 
ficial who is submitting the estimate, or if those 
who prepare the estimates are not sincerely in- 
terested in providing information which the 
reviewers need to form an intelligent judgment 
on the merits of the issues. 

Perhaps undue faith in the rationality of 
man underlies the approach to budgeting out- 
lined in this article. In real life, budget deci- 
sions are undoubtedly influenced to a greater 
or lesser extent by such non-economic and non- 
rational factors as pride and prejudice, provin- 
cialism and politics. These aspects deserve con- 
sideration, but they lie beyond the scope of 
this article. My primary purpose herein has 
been to stimulate further consideration of the 


economic aspects of budgeting." 


"™ Note on Relation to a Performance Budget. A per- 
formance budget, as proposed by the Hoover Commis- 
sion, would give primary emphasis to the result or end 
product to be obtained with the money spent by the 
government. The commission wisely criticized budget 
presentations that deal only with the ingredients that 
are required to produce the end product. Certainly first 
attention should be given to what is to be accomplished 
rather than to the people who have to be employed, or 
the materials which have to be bought, in order to ac- 
complish the basic purpose. 

Emphasizing performance or end results does not re- 
quire us to ignore the ingredients or the means to the 
ends. It should not lead to that result. Important budget 
issues oftentimes involve only the means. While the pur- 
pose may be agreed to, the methods may be in dispute. 
For example, a conservation agency may be responsible 
for inducing producer conservation of some natural re- 
source. Should the objective be accomplished by an 
educational program, by regulatory action, or by sub- 
sidy? 

The alternative budget plan is flexible enough to be 
adapted to the situation. Alternative purposes as well as 
alternative methods could and should be reflected in 
the alternative budget estimates. Whether greater em- 
phasis would be placed on purposes than on methods 
would depend upon the nature of the problem. 
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Essays ON FEDERAL REORGANIZATION, by Her- 
bert Emmerich. University of Alabama 
Press, 1950. Pp. 159. $2.50. 

Tue OFFice oF GOVERNOR IN THE SouTH, by 
Coleman B. Ransone, Jr. Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of Alabama, 
1951. Pp. 256. 


P  pewewen differing substantially in major 
respects, these two little books have several 
characteristics in common. They were pub- 
lished by the same university after having first 
been sponsored, one as a research project and 
the other as a group of lecture-essays, by the 
same university staff in public administration. 
Both deal with the subject of executive organi- 
zation in the American system of government, 
and so they unavoidably take up some of the 
same questions. The similarities do not end 
here, but the differences in treatment are more 
striking than the similarities. 

Before concluding the amenities, this re- 
viewer wishes to record his deep sense of indebt- 
edness to the University of Alabama Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Bureau of Public 
Administration, and University Press for the 
splendid series of publications on public ad- 
ministration and other public affairs that they 
have produced in the last two decades. One se- 
ries, devoted largely to Alabama and the South, 
has been the result of the bureau staff's own re- 
search efforts. Another has given permanent 
form and extended usefulness to the best 
thought of distinguished American scholars 
who have lectured on public administration in 
the widest sense at the University of Alabama 
and before the Southern Regional Training 
Program. Much of the credit for conceiving 
and promoting these invaluable publications 
must be given to Professor Roscoe C. Martin, 
longtime head of the Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, now of Syracuse University’s Max- 


well School, and recently President of the 
American Society for Public Administration. I 
have reason to believe that many scholars and 
public administrators would join me in this 
appreciative expression of indebtedness. 


I 

The Office of Governor in the South is the 
published product of a study covering a period 
of several years under the auspices of the Bu- 
reau of Public Administration. Its author is a 
young scholar who studied public administra- 
tion at Harvard and in the Southern Regional 
Training Program. He is to be congratulated 
upon having produced so workmanlike a study 
as this is. 

“The South” for the purposes of this study 
includes the eleven states south and east of an 
arc drawn to include Virginia, Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas, and Louisiana on the north and west. 
In making his studies the author not only ex- 
amined constitutions, laws, and other printed 
materials but also visited the states concerned 
and interviewed governors and other officials. 
He was not concerned primarily with the de- 
partments and functions of state government, 
such as health, welfare, and highways, but in- 
stead concentrated his attention upon the of- 
fice of governor. Concerning that office in the 
states he covered he presents a great deal of fac- 
tual information and pertinent comment. This 
concentration upon a single office, and the au- 
thor’s views as to its potentialties, led him to 
picture that office somewhat as it might be in- 
stead of presenting it more fully and clearly as 
it is in all its local variations and in the con- 
text of state politics and government as a 
whole. The main functional departments such 
as those mentioned above, the regulatory and 
licensing agencies, and the semi-public socie- 
ties that carry on state work are not clearly in 
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the picture at all, except as something to be co- 
ordinated; and the legislature appears as some- 
thing to be influenced and led by this ideal 
type of governor. Also only vaguely in the pic- 
ture are the national government with its in- 
terests in various state departments and func- 
tions, and the local governments with their dis- 
tinctive interests. All these are mentioned but 
their full significance to the study is not de- 
veloped. 

To repeat, then, what the author deals with 
is the governor: his functions, his constitu- 
tional position, his legislative leadership, his 
power to coordinate line functions, and his 
control over budgeting, personnel, and plan- 
ning, and the staffing of his office. The actual 
work of the governors from day to day is ana- 
lyzed. Over 60 per cent of a governor's time is 
shown to be devoted to what may be consid- 
ered broadly as public relations, and the prob- 
lem is how to reduce this ratio and get the 
governors to devote more time to administra- 
tion proper. 

The theory around which this rather ideal- 
ized picture of the governorship was con- 
structed is not new in American political dis- 
cussions, and it is one with which the reviewer 
agrees in general as an ideal. On the state gov- 
ernment side the theory goes back through the 
work of Leslie Lipson, The American Gov- 
ernor, to various state reorganization surveys 
of the early part of the century. It received a 
great push forward from the Report of the 
President's Committee on Administrative 
Management. This report was devoted almost 
entirely to the top-level administrative prob- 
lems of the national government, but the 
widely held idea that what is good medicine for 
Grandpa must be good for ten-year-old Junior, 
too, carried its prescriptions down into state 
government without adequate critical analysis 
or any real laboratory tests to prove their com- 
plete applicability. 

The Presidency and the ordinary state gov- 
ernorship are very far from being the same. 
The President is the executive of the United 
States; the scope of his work includes ali mili- 
tary and all international affairs in which the 
United States is concerned; his work involves 
party leadership in a sense that the governor- 
ship in many a state does not. To make the gov- 
ernor an administrative manager of the whole 


state government, and to give him a full para- 
phernalia of staff and powers, such as has been 
prescribed for and never fully conceded even 
to the President—full control of budgeting, 
financial management, personnel, and plan- 
ning, for example, and a full complement of 
executive secretaries, administrative assistants, 
legal advisers, and research personnel—is to put 
the governor somewhat out of character in 
many states. It is to provide a great shiny new 
power plant, full of complex machinery and 
controls, to be operated by whom? At the worst 
the voters elect a flour salesman or a crooner 
who hires a hillbilly band and buys enough 
radio time to get himself nominated and then 
elected governor, without a day of public ex- 
perience or any knowledge worth mentioning 
of what budgeting and planning at the state 
level mean. At the best the voters choose a 
highly conscientious public servant who really 
knows the state’s organization and problems, 
only to have him cut off at the end of two or 
four years by a constitutional limitation on his 
official term. He will then be succeeded by 
someone else of whom only one thing can with 
considerable certainty be predicted—he will be 
different from his predecessor and will not use 
the machinery as his predecessor did. In fact, 
some of the governors studied were not using 
the powers of administrative control already 
placed in their hands. Their time, as already 
noted, is largely given to other matters. 

Mr. Ransone is too level-headed to have ac- 
cepted in its entirety this ideal of the gover- 
nor’s office as it might be, but the thread of the 
theory runs through his work. The underlying 
assumption that good state administration 
cannot be achieved unless and until the gover- 
nor is made head of the entire executive 
branch, in fact as well as in name, is not seri- 
ously questioned or tested. Many thoughtful 
citizens are not convinced, nor is Mr. Ransone 
either, that the governor can in all cases be 
turned into a competent, conscientious admin- 
istrator. They have seen too many demagogues 
and self-seekers become governor and almost 
literally wreck the work of able and conscien- 
tious predecessors in the office. In addition, 
there are the professional administrators in 
public health, social welfare, highways, and 
other functions who believe that good admin- 
istration in their fields is now helped by federal 
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standards and would be gravely endangered by 
the sort of executive dominance that is pro- 
posed for state governors. 

The author has also accepted a number of 
other current beliefs about state government, 
e.g., that “the people (italics mine) began to in- 
sist that the governor have a ‘program’ ” (p. 
66); and that “earmarked funds” are neces- 
sarily bad (pp. 182, 231). When this reviewer 
is told that “the people” want something, he is 
inclined to ask: “What people?”, because it is 
never all the people; and on earmarked funds 
to say: “Let's look at the list of such funds in 
this state and at the record of how they were 
created and how they are administered, before 
we condemn them all.” 

In making a comparative study of the gov- 
ernorship in a group of adjacent states the au- 
thor has made a considerable contribution to 
the advancement of knowledge, and one can 
only join him in regretting that he did not 
have the time to make this part of his study 
more systematic and complete. The forty-eight 
states still provide a largely undeveloped field 
for comparative studies, and some studies that 
are seemingly trivial might be almost crucial 
in settling certain questions. For example, 
many books including Mr. Ransone’s describe 
the veto power of the governors, but the criti- 
cal question, “What decisive role does the veto 
power serve in state government?”, is almost 
never asked. What difference would it make in 
practice if the governors had no veto power at 
all? Now it happens that North Carolina, one 
of the states here studied, has not entrusted its 
governor with a veto power, while all its neigh- 
bors have. If it may be assumed that other con- 
ditions have been essentially the same in the 
states concerned, here is an almost perfect situ- 
ation for a controlled experimental study, like 
feeding some rats ration A and others ration B, 
yet this reviewer has never found in the pub- 
lished literature any study of the veto from this 
point of view. In what respects are legislative- 
executive relations in North Carolina different 
because of the absence of a veto power? Is a 


veto power really essential to the development 
of what we call “gubernatorial leadership” and 
power? 

In short, here is a book that is well done and 
was well worth writing, and that will be re- 
warding to the reader, but whose underlying 
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assumptions need to be explored more criti- 
cally. It suggests more questions than it an- 
swers. 


II 

Essays on Federal Reorganization is a work 
of quite different approach. Its author is a 
noted practitioner of the art of public admin- 
istration whose experiences include the man- 
agement of several high posts in the national 
government and some years as associate direc- 
tor and director of the Public Administration 
Clearing House. His work in preparing these 
essays was not one of extensive original re- 
search, but of icreading and reinterpreting in 
the light of his wide experience the develop- 
ment of federal adininistrative reorganization 
down to date, and then making a brief forecast 
of the future. The resuit is an unnsually 
thought-provoking resumé of federal adminis- 
trative reorganization right down to 1950. It is 
well arranged and well written at least from 
this reviewer's point of view. It probably does 
not contain enough detail to be sufficiently in- 
formative to a reader who is new to the field, 
but its sage comments on many aspects of reor- 
ganization will be helpful to all. 

Some of the most distinctive contributions to 
knowledge and clear thinking in the book are 
in the first two essays. The first one, “Federal 
Reorganization: A Continuing Process,” fully 
justifies its title. It demonstrates that adminis- 
trative reorganization in the national govern- 
ment is not just a few major changes coming 
from outside the administration at intervals of 
ten years or more and put over with great fan- 
fare. Rather, it is a continuing process, carried 
on more or less quietly within the administra- 
tion, although punctuated now and then by 
larger and more advertised as well as more con- 
troversial efforts coming partly from without. 
The results in the off-peak periods have been 
some of the most important. It must be ad- 
mitted, of course, that the great work of the 
President's Committee on Administrative 
Management (1936-37) probably provided 
much of the stimulus as well as many of the 
ideas for continuing internal reorganization in 
later years; and it now appears that the Hoover 
Commission report is having somewhat the 
same effects. 

In the essay just discussed the continuous 
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progress of reorganization and unification of 
the administration is shown to have left certain 
landmarks along the historic path. These in- 
clude, first, in the field of personnel, the Pen- 
dieton Act, the several classification acts (1923 
and 1949), and certain Supreme Court deci- 
sions on the removal power; second, the Budget 
and Accounting Act (1921), as well as related 
measures in fiscal controls; third, the creation 
and development of the Executive Office of 
the President; and fourth, developments like 
that of the Division of Administrative Manage- 
ment in the Bureau of the Budget for “the con- 
tinuing rationalization of federal structure 
and methods.” But always there have been 
forces working against the unification of the 
administration, and these have resulted in the 
growth of numerous independent commis- 
sions, widespread use of somewhat independ- 
ent government corporations, and the multi- 
plication of grant-in-aid systems which tend to 
create some state, local, and pressure-groups 
controls over national administrative agencies 
and functions in the field, and a correspond- 
ing limitation of integrated presidential con- 
trol. 

The second essay, “The Continuing Pres- 
sures for Bureau Autonomy,” brings out an- 
other of the obstacles to integration and cen- 
tral direction in public administration. Just as 
it has been found impossible up to now to weld 
the departments and other comprehensive 
agencies into a unified organization at the top 
level, so a number of department and agency 
heads have to struggle against the stubborn 
fight for independence by well entrenched bu- 
reaus. Always in the background to give sup- 
port to such bureaus are the clientele and pres- 
sure groups that have in a sense identified 
themselves with their respective bureaus and 
so have extended their reach into the govern- 
ment itself. Various reorganization plans of 
1950 make some headway toward reducing 
such bureau autonomy. 

The next two essays provide brief but ade- 
quate and enlightening summaries of the two 
great federal reorganization plans and efforts 
of our time, namely, those of the President's 
Committee on Administrative Management 
and of the (Hoover) Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. To the members of the former is given 
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due credit for their original and inventive 
thinking on national administration; the latter 
is shown to have performed the most thorough 
diagnosis ever made of the federal administra- 
tive structure. The final essay provides a 
thoughtful look into the future not unlike 
that of the Committee on Public Administra- 
tion some six years ago. 


Ill 

A ALREADY indicated, both books here re- 

viewed accept the theory of the President's 
Committee on Administrative Management as 
to the proper organization of the executive 
power in the national government. With that 
theory this reviewer has no specific quarrel, al- 
though it ought to be recognized that the 
theory sets up an ideal norm, a goal toward 
which to strive, but one that is not likely to be 
reached. Like all other theories, also, this one 
should be subjected to frequent and thorough 
reexamination. 

As revealed in these two books, the usual 
argument for the administrative management 
theory does not appear to give enough atten- 
tion to the requirements of the legislative 
branch, or to the separation of powers and the 
division of powers in the United States system 
of government. Most of what can be said on 
these subjects is rationalization after the fact, 
but even such rationalization is entitled to 
some consideration. 

Something in the American system of gov- 
ernment has kept legislative bodies strong and 
relatively independent, while in some other 
countries legislatures have lost their hold. Even 
though at times they seem cantankerous and 
stupid, American legislatures stand as bul- 
warks for self-government in state and local 
units and for certain aspects of American lib- 
erty. Their continued fight against “bureauc- 
racy” often seems utterly perverse, but it is 
closely associated with their frequent coura- 
geous investigations and exposures of abuses 
in the executive agencies. What is it that has 
kept them strong and independent? I suspect 
that it is in part that they have kept the admin- 
istrative agencies to some extent directly and 
separately responsible to themselves. This fact 
gives legislators some feeling of real impor- 
tance in the actual administration of govern- 
ment. The usual theory of administrative 
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reorganization is that if the President and 
governors are given complete control over all 
executive and administrative agencies in their 
respective governments, and that if all such 
agencies are integrated in a symmetrical hier- 
archy with the chief executive at the top, the 
work of the legislature will not be hampered 
but may actually be made easier and more ef.- 
fective. All administrative matters can then 
be cleared within the executive branch, with 
uniform planning, budgeting, and accounting, 
and the legislators can and will devote their 
whole attention to broad questions of policy, 
finance, and control. But will they do so? One 
of the most earnest complaints this writer has 
heard from members of Congress is that they 
are already too much insulated from contact 
with administrative affairs. The question here 
suggested is: Will they not lose their contacts 
and acquaintance with administrative matters 
even more if the executive branch is fully re- 
organized as proposed? Upon what meat will 
legislators then feed to keep them strong and 
independent? 

The division of powers in the federal system 
between the national and state governments 
also cannot be wholly ignored in this connec- 
tion. The increasing importance of grant-in- 
aid programs for both levels of government 
needs to be recognized. To give the President 
complete control of the national administra- 
tive organization and then to give all gover- 
nors, who carry the torch for states’ rights, 
equally complete control over the administra- 
tions of their states, may be to invite trouble 
at the points where the grant-in-aid programs 
bring the two levels of government together. 
It may be suggested that if the governors are 
to have full control over the budgeting and 
expending of grant-in-aid funds at the state 
level, the President and his agencies must lose 
control to that extent at the national level. 


They cannot both increase their control over 
the same thing at the same time. Much of the 
potential difficulty is avoided by giving a cer- 
tain degree of independence to the agencies 
administering these programs at both levels 
of government, and leaving it to the profes- 
sional subject-matter specialists in the agencies 
concerned to work out a modus vivendi, some- 
what removed from the heat of political battles. 

Mr. Ransone begins his first chapter with 
some paragraphs on “The Governor's Role in 
the New Federalism.” It is this reviewer's ten- 
tative conclusion that cooperation between 
national and state governments has grown as 
much as it has largely because the governors 
have been kept on the sidelines, while subject- 
matter specialists have developed the methods 
and the rules of national-state cooperation. 
Furthermore, given the separation of powers 
within each state, and the jealousy of executive 
powers that state legislatures so frequently ex- 
hibit, it is most unlikely that governors will in 
our time be given anything like full power to 
represent their states in decisive negotiations 
with the national government. 

Are these remarks off the subject of the books 
under review? They are only if the offices of 
governor and President can be considered in 
isolation from the entire system of government 
and politics of which they are a part. If we 
are to consider the complete working system 
and its advantages as a whole and in the long 
run, then we cannot realistically accept the 
full implications of the ideal theory of execu- 
tive management for both the President and 
the governors without being willing to see 
other important changes in both the federal 
system and the separation of powers. It is the 
underlying theory of the two books before me 
to which I should like my readers to give re- 
newed consideration. 
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AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND MILITARY POWER; 
A Study of Civil Control of the Military 
Power in the United States, by Louis Smith. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. 
370. $5.00. 

: per journal has been justly proud of its 
policy in reviewing the important books of 

professional interest to those concerned with 

“the art and science of public administration.” 

Each reviewer has been encouraged to write a 

general essay on and around the subject an 

author has chosen to discuss. Under this policy 
it even happens occasionally that the reviewer 
mentions the book he has read. 

Now I take as axiomatic that no book is 
ever very satisfactory to anyone but its author, 
and I have even known authors who weren't 
too happy about their own product. Let us 
take it for granted at once then that this is not 
the book I would have written on the subject 
of civilian-military relations in our govern- 
ment. But I hope others will forgive me if, in 
spite of this fact, 1 propose nonetheless to dis- 
cuss the book which Mr. Smith has elected to 
write. 

At the outset three general observations seem 
in order. First, Mr. Smith has written about a 
very important subject. Two, he has read 
widely in memoirs and other books. Third, he 
has written under good guidance. 

Certainly few persons will be willing to de- 
bate the critical nature of the problem Mr. 
Smith poses. Early he points out that the “place 
of military power in American government 
and society ... has come to the forefront again 
as a serious public problem” (p. 10). Later he 
declares that in order to maintain civil suprem- 
acy, the United States “must successfully rec- 
oncile the problem of permanent military 
power with democratic institutions and ideals” 
(p. 36). This is a serious business. 

In handling his subject, Mr. Smith cites dra- 
matic episodes and important points of view 
ranging from congressional intrigue in mili- 
tary affairs during the Revolutionary War 
down to the selection of Eisenhower instead 
of Marshall to command the invasion of 
France. There may be times when one feels 


that Mr. Smith has perhaps had to depend un- 
duly upon the written record for his story, but 
certainly he has made good use of a wide vari- 
ety of published accounts on matters military. 

And the choice of incidents selected for com- 
ment and the range of his interests reflect the 
insight and ideas of the men at the University 
of Chicago under whom this study was pre- 
pared. 

Yet withal the volume has a certain uneven 
quality about it. Apart from the introductory 
and concluding chapters, Mr. Smith has di- 
vided his subject into four broad parts. The 
first is a discussion of the relation of the Presi- 
dency to military power. Much of the account 
here is historical, both personal and institu- 
tional. Indeed, I get the impression that 
whether consciously or not the author has set 
out to explain something of the background 
of our new institutional devices such as the 
National Security Council, the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The author does not venture to say 
explicitly whether institutionalizing the Presi- 
dency has furthered civilian control of military 
matters or not, although the implication is 
that these administrative devices represent 
governmental progress. 

On the whole, I find this discussion of the 
Presidency and the military the most satisfac- 
tory part of the volume. 

In the second place, Mr. Smith undertakes 
to examine the departmental structure of the 
armed forces. From such a complicated busi- 
ness he selects two or three items for considera- 
tion: the importance that Secretaries be civil- 
ians, especially in the light of the impact of 
such civilians as Elihu Root, Newton Baker, 
and Henry Stimson, upon military behavior; 
the reasons why the War and Navy Depart- 
ments gave way to three military departments 
oi Army, Navy, and Air Force collected to- 
gether under a new executive Department of 
Defense; and the controversy about whether 
civilian direction of a military department is 
hampered or advanced by a general staff as 
against the bureau structure of top manage- 
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ment. These are all important subjects, but 
they are nc more than sketched here. 

The longest discussion in the book is re- 
served for the subject of the legislature and 
military affairs, yet even this is by no means 
comprehensive in treatment. Mr. Smith has 
concentrated his attention primarily upon 
legislative interest in criticizing and even in 
directing the conduct of military activities. To 
be sure, he has properly placed this interest in 
the matrix of legislative-executive friction, al- 
though I doubt if this phenomenon is peculiar 
to times of war. It is useful certainly to have a 
chapter with the intriguing title “Military In- 
fluence in Congress.”” But Mr. Smith has given 
little attention to the legislative controversies 
about the organization and composition of 
the armed forces or to appropriation proce- 
dure. This last subject, of course, was exten- 
sively dealt with in the volume by the late 
Professor Elias Huzar. 

Finally, in two very brief chapters Mr. Smith 
reminds us that the Supreme Court occasion- 
ally has something to say about the exercise 
of military power. 

There are many things the critic might find 
to mention adversely about this volume. For 
example, I found very suggestive Mr. Smith's 
brief words about the trends in western civiliza- 
tion which had made military power the serv- 
ant rather than the master of political power. 
I think the political traditions of our nation 
in relation to the armed forces might have re- 
ceived more attention. 

In my own military service during World 
War II, I came to have a wholly new apprecia- 
tion for the way in which men are selected to 
study at West Point and Annapolis. I have 
heard much about “politics” in obtaining ap- 
pointments to the military academies. Yet I 
came to the conclusion during the war that 
this system had given us a wide variety of indi- 
viduals from all parts of the country to make 
up the permanent officer corps and was a basic 
reason why we have never had the kind of offi- 
cer caste that has existed in Western Europe. 
Today I am a strong advocate of the existing 
arrangement for recruiting the regular office: 
corps of the armed forces. 

Nor does Mr. Smith discuss the whole prob- 
lem of “civilian” armed forces. We had armed 
forces of under 350,000 men when World War 


II began in 1939, and had total armed forces 
of over 12 million men in 1945. It seemed to 
me that the Army went farther than the Navy 
in recruiting officers from civilian life, in giv- 
ing them great responsibility and high rank, 
and in making no invidious comparisons such 
as are suggested by compulsory use of the 
initials U.S.N. and U.S.N.R. L understand that 
in present military planning we expect no 
more than one-third or one-fourth of an armed 
force of 3.5 or 4 million men to be “careerists,” 
both officer and enlisted. As long as there is 
turnover of some sort and career openings for 
those who may want to remain as officers in the 
armed forces, I rest more easily about the pros- 
pect of military power in our society. 

The role of our colleges and universities in 
training reserve officers is another important 
part of the subject, but only if our academic 
community has the fortitude to insist that 
R.O.T.C. students study something besides 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry. How long 
will it take my colleagues to recognize the wis- 
dom of a Johns Hopkins professor of philoso- 
phy who last April told an educational gather- 
ing called to consider the implications of a 
long-range national security program:! 


We are in a national situation where millions 
are being spent daily on studies the results of which 
will be weapons. The more deadly the weapons, 
the better. Pure science is tolerated because it is 
suspected that it may contain implications useful 
for warfare. Psychology and economics are permitted 
because it is hoped that the former may teach us 
how to beguile the enemy successfully into treason 
or cowardice, the latter because it may teach us how 
to capture or destroy the materials vital to the ene 
my's defense. But the historian, the student of 
language and literature, and especially that human 
gadfly the philosopher, are not encouraged. They 
are not essential to defense. They are merely essen 
tial to civilization. 


I recall the late William Jump saying to me 
once that administrative life in the Army must 
be so much simpler than it was in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture because all we had to do 
was to issue an order. If Bill Jump had only 
known! I learned too well that in wartime, and 


* George Boas, “The Humanities and Defense,” a pa- 
per presented to the opening session of the Sixth An- 
nual Conference on Higher Education, Department of 
Higher Education, Nationa! Education Association. 
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I suspect the same situation prevails in a per- 
iod of “hot peace” as well, the Army is not 
just one big happy family. I was twice involved 
in episodes where I am personally convinced 
one regular Army officer “leaked” information 
to the Washington press in a garbled version 
in order to counter the administrative behav- 
ior of another regular Army officer. And the 
moves were successful in achieving the desired 
end! So the internal rivalries and jealousies of 
the human beings who wield military power 
provide us with certain safeguards in our pres- 
ent democratic society, too. 

But all of these last observations are com- 
ments which I would have made in the book 
I might have written. It happens that I didn’t 
write this book—Mr. Smith did. And it seems 
to me that we are all in his debt for opening up 


a great and vital subject. Aside from a series 
of lectures also published by the University of 
Chicago Press three or four years ago, this 
volume is the first comprehensive treatment 
we have had of the restraints available in our 
society for keeping military power politically 
responsible. Certainly I do not question the 
fact that we shall have to have military power 
on a large scale in this country for many years 
to come—perhaps permanently. Over a period 
of time this power may work subtle changes 
in our democratic traditions and institutions. 

Mr. Smith turns the spotlight of democratic 
techniques upon the military bureaucracy, and 
provides us with an excellent starting point 
for further consideration and development of 
the subject. Vigilance is still the price of free- 
dom. 


Civilian Supremacy 


. . The principle of civilian supremacy is a characteristic of democratic 
government, and has obvious and immediate relevance to the defense 
crisis. Freedom of information is an essential feature of that public en- 


lightenment which is valued in its own right, and is also an essential means 
to sound public opinion. The civil liberties of the individual are means 
of safeguarding the equality of respect which is a basic value in a free so- 
ciety. The preference for a free as against a controlled economy rises from 
the respect for individual choice which is a fundamental value. The pref- 
erence also rests upon the ground that when the economy is free, it is most 
productive, and contributes most to the standard of living. 


—Harold D. Lasswell, National Security and Individual Freedom (Mc- 


Graw-Hill Book Co., 1950), pp. 57-58. 
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UN Technical Assistance Program in Bo- 
livia 

Public administration aspects of technical 
assistance continue to receive an impressive 
amount of attention in the programs of the 
United Nations and the various technical as- 
sistance programs supported by the United 
States. 

Perhaps the most spectacular program to 
date is the UN program in Bolivia. Under an 
agreement signed in La Paz last October, the 
Bolivian government undertakes to employ in 
its civil service as administrative assistants ten 
internationally recruited officials who are to 
help reorganize various ministries and govern- 
mental services. The UN is aiding in the re- 
cruitment of these administrative assistants 
who are to be employed under contracts for 
three- to five-year periods. 

A second agreement has been signed with 
the Bolivian Mission in New York whereby the 
UN will send thirteen technical experts to 
Bolivia, including one on taxation and one to 
assist the Bolivian government in setting up a 
merit system for selecting public personnel. 

The agreement for the employment of the 
ten internationally recruited administrative as- 
sistants provides, also, for a Bolivian coor- 
dinator general who will be responsible for 
harmonizing the work of the administrative 
assistants and the technical experts provided 
by the UN and for coordinating development 
projects of the technical assistance program. 

The experiment of employing internation- 
ally recruited officials to help stabilize Bolivia's 
governmental services was recommended more 
than a year ago by the UN Technical As- 
sistance Mission headed by Hugh L. Keenley- 
side, now director-general of the UN Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration. 


Point IV Public Administration Program 


Other Latin American countries as well as 
Bolivia will benefit from a broad program of 
advice and assistance in public administration 
being developed by the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. The Institute, which now 
functions organizationally as a geographic di- 
vision of the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration of the State Department, is responsi- 
ble for administering United States technical 
assistance programs in Latin America under 
Point IV and the Mutual Security Act. Prior 
to the enactment of the Mutual Security Act 
the Institute's activities were primarily con- 
cerned with public health, sanitation, agricul- 
ture, and education, and its relationships were 
mainly with servicios established to carry out 
programs in these fields. 

Under the new program public administra- 
tion consultants are to be a part of many Point 
IV missions in Latin America. The primary 
responsibility of these consultants, acting un- 
der the direction of the technical cooperation 
officer in charge of the mission, will be to in- 
sure that technical assistance is effectively used 
in improving the organization, machinery, and 
operations of the participating governments. 

The principal functions of the public ad- 
ministration consultants will be to: 


1. Develop methods for identifying the major 
public administration problems and needs of the 
country. 

2. Advise other members of the Technical Coop- 
eration Administration mission with respect to the 
public administration aspects of their substantive 
fields. 

3. Assist in developing a balanced program for 
improving the public administration of the country, 
especially as it pertains to economic development. 
This involves: (a) continuing review and evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the existing organization and 
operations of the government, together with analy 
sis of the need for new organizations or services; 
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(b) assistance and advice to the government regard- 
ing the presentation of technical assistance requests 
in the field of public administration, taking into 
account the relative priority of specific projects 
within the over-all program for economic develop- 
ment, technical assistance resources available, and 
other existing or planned technical assistance in the 
country; and (c) advice to the technical cooperation 
officer on each country request in this field. 

4. Advise and consult with the public adminis- 
tration specialists who come to the country to work 
on specific projects. 

5. Keep in close touch with all public admiinistra- 
tion projects to see that they are progressing satis- 
factorily and to evaluate their usefulness. 

6. Undertake, upon request, to solve certain pub- 
lic administration problems on their own—particu- 
larly problems subject to solution without extensive 
work. This would apply to the operations of the 
mission itself and of servicios, as well as of the 
ministries of the government. 

7. Participate in the selection of trainees who 
are to come to the United States for training in 
public administration, and develop methods for 
insuring that trainees are effectively utilized upon 
completion of their training. 

8. Participate in conducting in-service training 
in public administration for administrative officers, 
business managers, and similar people connected 
with the mission, servicios, field parties, and so 
forth. 

g. Assist in the development of local training 
facilities in administrative management. 

10. Participate in regional conferences dealing 
with public administration subjects, as appropriate. 

11. Develop and maintain relationships with ap- 
propriate officials of the participating government 
to facilitate public administration technical assist- 
ance. 

12. Maintain liaison with public administration 
technicians and representatives from international, 
regional, or other organizations outside the Techni- 
cal Cooperation Administration. 

13. Encourage and promote an interest in pub- 
lic administration on the part of the officials of 
the government through personal contacts, trans- 
lation and dissemination of appropriate literature, 
demonstration, organization of societies, sponsor- 
ship of conferences, and other means, as appropri- 
ate. 


The Technical Cooperation Administration 
has set up a small technical staff with planning 
and advisory responsibilities in the field of 


public administration technical assistance. 


This staff, together with the regional operating 
services responsible for technical assistance in 


the Near East, Africa, and South Asia, are look- 
ing into the possibilities for establishing simi- 
lar types of public administration technical 
assistance in these areas. 

The Bureau of the Budget is continuing to 
serve as a focal point for the training of for- 
eign nationals who come to this country to 
study various phases of public administration. 
It will also continue to give technical backstop- 
ping to experts who have gone to participating 
countries on special assignments. 


Public Administration Courses in Beirut 


On the other side of the world, courses in 
public administration were offered for the first 
time this fall in the American University in 
Beirut, Lebanon, under a grant from the De- 
partment of State. Professor Paul Beckett of 
Washington State College is in charge, assisted 
by Frederick T. Bent, formerly of the Wash- 
ington office of the Council of State Govern- 
ments. 

Thirty-two students are registered in the in- 
troductory course; 21 in a course on political 
parties; 18 in public personnel administration; 
and 6 in the graduate seminar. Additional sub- 
jects tentatively scheduled for the first year 
are: fiscal management, organization and 
management, international administration, 
and comparative public administration. It is 
hoped to add courses in planning and com- 
parative local government administration next 
year. 

The composition of the classes is extremely 
varied, including Sudanese, Lebanese, Li- 
berians, Syrians, Palestinians, Trans-Jordan- 
ians, Iranians, and Lragians. 

Organization of the program has been com- 
plicated by the inadequate library resources, 
no courses in this field having previously been 
given at the American University in Beirut. 


Turkish Training Program 

An eighteen-month training program in ad- 
vanced public administration is being given 
at the University of Southern California as 
part of the general technical assistance pro- 
gram for Turkey. Five Turkish professors from 
the University of Ankara are now studying in 
Los Angeles under this program. Approxi- 
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mately half of their time is spent taking regu- 
lar courses at the university. The rest is di- 
vided among observation at the state and local 
levels of government in California, in-service 
training in administrative analysis under the 
direction of American specialists, and tutorial 
sessions which afford opportunity for indi- 
vidual consultation and assistance. The partic- 
ipation of an anthropologist in these sessions 
has been arranged to assist in evaluating the 
program and to offer guidance on problems of 
adapting Western ideas to Turkish needs. 

The object of the training program is to 
pave the way for the establishment of a public 
administration program at the University of 
Ankara and the expansion of training oppor- 
tunities in O & M techniques for provincial 
officials and for government officials and em- 
ployees in Ankara. 


Foreign Service Lateral Entry Program 
An effort is being made in the State Depart- 
ment to bring the Departmental Service and 
the various groups of the Foreign Service closer 
together through a special three-year program 
permitting present employees to apply for 
lateral entry into the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps under slightly less restrictive standards 
than are normally in effect. More than 2,100 
employees of the Department and the Foreign 
Service had filed applications for admission 
under this special liberalized program by the 
deadline date, November 1, 1951. Of these ap- 
plications, 119 had been received from Staff 
Corps employees serving with the Economic 
Cooperation Administration and the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. The examination 
program will extend over a three-year period. 
This program is an important part of a gen- 
eral personnel improvement program in the 
Department aimed at gradual expansion of the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps to be matched by 
a corresponding contraction of the Staff Corps 
and the Departmental Service in positions that 
can be more effectively staffed by personnel 
available for or already in overseas service. 
With this objective in mind, it is not surpris- 
ing that over half of those applying under the 
new program are presently in the Staff Corps. 
Approximately one-third of the applicants are 
presently in the Departmental Service. 


There are at present several personnel sys- 
tems in operation in the Department. Mem- 
bers of the Departmental Service are employed 
under the general civil service system. Mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service are employed out- 
side the civil service under several different 
systems, divided among the Foreign Service 
Officer, the Foreign Service Reserve, and the 
Foreign Service Staff categories. 

Ihe pattern of the present Foreign Service 
career system was established by the Rogers 
Act, passed in 1924, which brought together as 
the Foreign Service of the United States the 
formerly separate consular and diplomatic 
corps. Another addition was made to the group 
fifteen years later when President Roosevelt 
transferred into the Foreign Service the over- 
seas services of the Departments of Commerce 
and of Agriculture. 

By the end of 1945 a number of changes had 
occurred which necessitated major adjust- 
ments in the Service. Hundreds of new person- 
nel, including many professional and technical 
specialists, had been brought in as members of 
the Auxiliary Foreign Service, a wartime cate- 
gory set up in 1941. With the end of World 
War II, the State Department absorbed the 
continuing aspects of a number of programs 
initiated during the war by such agencies as 
OWI, FEA, and OSS. Other changes in the 
scope and character of U.S. diplomatic mis- 
sions overseas emphasized the importance of 
modifying the Foreign Service so as to absorb 
the new elements and provide a greater degree 
of flexibility for future changes. The Office of 
the Foreign Service, in the Department, made 
an intensive study during 1945 and 1946 and 
drafted legislation which, after a long series of 
negotiations and compromises, became the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

The new act provided flexibility through ex- 
tension and elaboration of the category system 
whereby personnel in both professional and 
administrative capacities could be employed 
outside the central career corps as Foreign Serv- 
ice Reserve Officers, with tenure limited to 
four years, or as officers in the Foreign Service 
Staff. The Foreign Service Officer group, con- 
ceived as a corps of generalist officers in foreign 
affairs, maintained its position as a separate 
entity. 
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The Departmental Service, unaffected by the 
act, continued as a separate group under the 
general civil service system. 

The effect of the liberalized lateral entry 
program will be to minimize the differences be- 
tween the Departmental Service and the vari- 
ous Foreign Service groups although it will not 
accomplish the complete amalgamation, or in- 
tegration, of the two services which has been 
recommended by the Foreign Affairs Task 
Force of the Hoover Commission and by the 
Rowe-Ramspeck-DeCourcy Report which was 
released last spring. The Department has 
stated that its experience with this more 
limited program will be used as a basis for de- 
termining what further steps in this direction 
it is practical or advisable to take. 


Overseas Personnel 


Several studies are being made of special 
problems connected with the selection and 
training of U.S. personnel for service abroad 
and of various aspects of personnel manage- 
ment in overseas missions. 

A study certain to have far-reaching conse- 
quences is the Overseas Personnel Survey be- 
ing made jointly by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Bureau of the Budget. This study, 
requested by the Congress in connection with 
its action on the Classified Employees’ Pay Bill 
passed before the fall recess, is expected to 
cover every phase of personnel management as 
it affects the 175,000 civilians now stationed 
abroad. 

State Department personnel overseas con- 
stitute considerably less than half of the pres- 
ent civilian personnel assigned to foreign posts 
by U.S. agencies concerned with technical as- 
sistance, mutual security, occupied areas, and 
other aspects of postwar foreign policy pro- 
gram. Sixty-five per cent of this group is em- 
ployed by the Defense Department. State De- 
partment and the Mutual Security Agency ac- 
count for the next largest group. The others 
are distributed among approximately seventy 
different agencies and special commissions. 

Although all of these agencies are subject to 
certain general standards of personnel prac- 
tice, wide variations occur among them in such 
matters as special allowances, rates of promo- 


tion, and per diem allowances. With as many 
as twenty different agencies sometimes repre- 
sented in the same area, this inevitably leads to 
confusion and raises serious problems of mo- 
rale. 

In order to get at the facts of this situation a 
detailed questionnaire, developed by the Civil 
Service Commission and the Bureau of the 
Budget, went out on December 10 to every for- 
eign post where U.S. civilian personnel are 
stationed. Returns are to be compiled and an- 
alyzed by the survey staff and reported to Con- 
gress by April, 1952. 

Another study, to be completed by Novem- 
ber, 1953, is aimed at developing selection 
techniques which will identify persons especi- 
ally well adapted to the particular conditions 
of employment overseas. Representatives of 
the agencies sending the largest number of peo- 
ple abroad—State, Mutual Security, Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, and Army, Navy, 
and Air Force in the Department of Defense— 
are cooperating with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s Test Development Section in a compre- 
hensive program of interviews, questionnaires, 
and tests directed to three types of groups: (1) 
five hundred returnees, designated by the par- 
ticipating agencies, who are being given fol- 
low-up interviews to determine their reactions 
to foreign experience; (2) persons now overseas 
in four or five different geographic areas af- 
fording a wide variety of climate, cultural de- 
velopment, span of duties, etc.; and (3) persons 
who are going overseas within the next six 
months. A variety of tests will be given the 
members of this third group before they go and 
detailed follow-up will then be maintained to 
check the validity of the testing program and 
other techniques employed in their selection. 

The information compiled from these 
sources will be studied and analyzed by a 
technical staff that includes political scientists, 
psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists, and 
public administration experts. They will at- 
tempt to determine what selection methods are 
most likely to forecast accurately such qualities 
in an applicant as his adequacy as a representa- 
tive of the United States, the likelihood of his 
staying out the full length of his assignment, 
and the probable quality of his performance. 
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Intergovernmental Relationships and 
Highways 

A pilot study of intergovernmental relation- 
ships in matters affecting streets and highways 
is being made in the State of Maryland. This 
special study, which is being made for Mary- 
land’s “Little Hoover Commission” by the 
Highway Research Board of the National Re- 
search Council, represents a new stage in the 
over-all study of this subject which has been 
under way for about a year under the joint 
sponsorship of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, the National Association of County Of- 
ficials, the American Municipal Association, 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, the American 
Public Works Association, the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, and the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. 

The purpose of the over-all study is to an- 
alyze and evaluate existing legal authority and 
administrative practice concerning relation- 
ships in highway matters at all levels of govern- 
ment and to develop methods for bringing 
about more effective cooperation among levels. 
In the Maryland study, the Highway Research 
Board is developing and testing various tenta- 
tive principles emerging from the general 
study. Their findings, to be submitted to the 
Maryland Commission on Administrative Or- 
ganization, will form the basis for Commis- 
sion recommendations on this subject to the 
Governor and the State Legislature. The Mary- 
land experience is expected to have an impor- 
tant influence on action proposed in other 
states, although variations to cover different 
individual problems will, of course, be neces- 
sary. 


Regional Organization of Federal Pro- 
grams 


The region as an administrative unit plays 
an important part in the defense mobilization 
program. 

First defense agency to establish regional 
offices was the Office of Price Stabilization. Un- 
der the authority provided in the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, redelegated through the 
economic stabilization administrator to the di- 
rector of price stabilization, the decision was 
reached on January 20, 1951, to establish and 
have open for business on January 29, thirteen 


regional offices and forty-two district offices 
throughout the United States. Within five 
working days personnel, space, equipment, 
and supplies were obtained for these fifty-five 
offices, located in every state in the Union. 

The establishment and opening of these of- 
fices was facilitated by the use of the so-called 
“cadre” system. Key officials from the General 
Services Administration, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Civil Service Commission se- 
lected persons from their departments in each 
of the thirteen regional cities to serve as an act- 
ing management staff in each new OPS region. 
The management staff they selected and 
briefed consisted of an executive officer, a 
budget and finance officer, an administrative 
services officer, and a personnel officer in each 
of the regional offices, and an administrative 
officer in each district office. These temporary 
details of experienced federal management 
personnel in the regional and district cities 
permitted much greater delegations of author- 
ity to the regional offices than would have been 
possible if these persons had had to be re- 
cruited from outside sources. The manage- 
ment staff quickly recruited persons qualified 
to deal with technical aspects of the OPS pro- 
gram. 

Early in February, 1951, two other impor- 
tant types of regional units were established— 
Armed Services Procurement Area Councils by 
the Munitions Board, and Regional Defense 
Mobilization Committees by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. The ASPAC plan, which 
went into effect two days before the issuance of 
DMO.-6 creating the Regional Defense Mobili- 
zation Committees, set up councils in three 
cities in addition to the standard thirteen, but 
a later revision by the Secretary of Defense des- 
ignated the additional places as subcouncils 
for coordination purposes. At the same time, 
the name of the councils was changed to 
Armed Forces Regional Councils. 

The AFR Councils are responsible generally 
for “cooperative reconciliation” among the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force of conflicting 
claims in questions of production and procure- 
ment and for unified representation in behalf 
of the Department of Defense before local and 
state governments, civic groups, labor organi- 
zations, industrial firms, and the regional and 
local offices of civilian control agencies and 
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regulatory boards with respect to such matters 
as construction, labor supply, labor relations, 
and labor standards. 

Membership of the councils includes repre- 
sentatives of each inspection activity, technical 
service, bureau, and military command con- 
cerned with procurement and construction 
programs. Operations of each regional council 
are directed by an executive group composed 
of a civilian chairman appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, on recommendation of the 
chairman of the Munitions Board, and a repre- 
sentative appointed by each of the three mili- 
tary departments. The chairman serves full 
time and represents the Department of De- 
fense on the Regional Defense Mobilization 
Committee in his area. 

Each Regional Defense Mobilization Com- 
mittee is responsible for reviewing the defense 
production programs in its area in relation to 
the available production capacity, labor sup- 
ply, housing, and community facilities and ad- 
vising the appropriate agencies on actions 
needed to maintain a proper balance between 
the production programs and these resources. 

The regional directors of the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration and the Office of De- 
fense Manpower serve as co-chairmen of the 
RDM Committees. Other members, in addi- 
tion to the chairman of the AFRC represent- 
ing the Department of Defense, are representa- 
tives of the Economic Stabilization Agency, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Upon invitation of the co-chair- 
men, representatives of the following agencies 
may participate in the meetings when prob- 
lems of special concern to them are under dis- 
cussion: Defense Transport Administration, 
Federal Reserve Board, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Selective Service System, Civil Service 
Commission, and Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. 
Unemployment Insurance for Federal 
Employees 


Legislation now pending before Congress 
would give to federal workers involuntarily 
separated from their jobs some assurance of in- 
come while they are seeking other employ- 
ment. While most workers in commerce and 
industry have long been insured against loss 


of wages due to involuntary unemployment, 
federal workers do not have this form of pro- 
tection. In spite of general impressions to the 
contrary, turnover in federal employment is 
high. Involuntary separations have totaled 
200,000 to 250,000 annually in recent years. 

The proposal now before Congress (H.R. 
5118, introduced by Congressman Forand of 
Rhode Island) would give federal civilian 
workers weekly benefits at the same amount 
and for the same duration as now assured 
workers in private industry under state unem- 
ployment insurance laws. Wages earned in fed- 
eral service would be treated as though they 
had been earned in state-covered employment. 
A worker's benefit rights would be based, or- 
dinarily, on the provisions of the law of the 
state where he was last officially stationed. 

Since state laws differ considerably, federal 
workers with identical salaries, but stationed 
in different states, would not have the same 
protection when out of work. In the hearings 
on the bill, in July, 1951, the Department of 
Labor suggested changes to assure some uni- 
formity of protection, regardless of the acci- 
dent of the federal worker's location, but these 
suggestions were not accepted by the commit- 
tee. 

The Secretary of Labor is made responsible 
for the administration of the program. The 
bill provides that he is to enter into agreement 
with the state employment security agencies 
whereby they will take claims and pay benefits 
to federal workers. He may administer the pro- 
gram directly in states where the state agency 
does not enter into such an agreement, or 
where the agreement has been terminated. 

The Department of Labor has been studying 
the administrative problems which may be en- 
countered in the operation, in anticipation of 
the possibility that it may become effective by 
the beginning of 1953. It is consulting directly 
with the Bureau of the Budget, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and the General Accounting 
Office, as well as with a special committee es- 
tablished by the Federal Personnel Council. 


Cities Use Films in Public Reporting 

A growing number of cities are filming their 
reports to their citizens on municipal activity, 
the International City Managers’ Association 
reports. The cities that have most recently de- 
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picted their activity on the screen are Philadel- 
phia and Eugene, Oregon. Both cities report 
that they have long waiting lists of civic groups 
wanting to see the films. 

Philadelphia has produced two films. Each is 
in sound and color and runs about fifteen 
minutes. The films are a project of the “Know 
Your City” office of the city’s Commercial Mu- 
seum, which operates under authorization of 
the City Council. Philadelphia, City of Two 
Million, depicts city services; Philadelphia on 
the March spotlights the city’s newest projects 
in housing, flood control, and civic improve- 
ments. 

Eugene, Oregon, has produced a color film, 
A Budget in Action, which also makes news 
because of its modest cost of $goo. The film is 
cheaper, the city reports, than the cost of the 
usual annual report. It runs forty-five minutes 
and has an accompanying tape-recorded com- 
mentary. It covers the processes of Council au- 
thorization, budget procedure, and depart- 
mental operations, and ends with capital out- 
lay programs. 

Ihe number of cities that have produced 
films in public reporting is mounting. Last 
year, Burbank, California, produced a sound 
color film, The Story of a City, with the help 
of a professional producer. Another California 
city, San Mateo, produced a homemade film, 
Your City in Action, a black and white sound 
record of city activities, at an estimated cost of 
$800. Other cities have produced travelogues 
and films on one or another aspect of city life. 


Financing Local Public Works 


Local governments unable, because of con- 
stitutional or statutory debt limitation restric- 
tions, to finance many of the large-scale capital 
improvements required to meet expanding 
needs are finding other ways to solve their 
problems. One of the newest and potentially 
most far-reaching developments of this kind is 
the lease-purchase agreement. 

In general, this financing method involves 
the construction of a particular facility by a 
private contractor according to specifications 
prepared by the city or other local government 
jurisdiction. The contractor then leases the 
facility to the local unit for a regular monthly 
rental. At the end of the lease agreement, title 
to the facility is transferred to the contracting 


local unit, aggregate “rental” payments having 
covered the original cost of the facility and in- 
terest. 

Agreements, of this sort have been used over 
a considerable period of time in private financ- 
ing, but their use by public jurisdictions has 
developed only recently. Court decisions have 
generally ruled that lease-purchase financing 
violates state constitutional and local charter 
requirements forbidding the incurring of debt 
without approval by the voters. However, two 
recent state supreme court decisions—one in 
Michigan and one in California—have ruled 
the other way on this question, opening up the 
way for wider use of the lease-purchase 
method. 

The Michigan case involved the establish- 
ment of an authority by the City of Detroit and 
Wayne County to construct an administration 
building. The authority was to finance the 
project by issuing bonds to be retired solely 
from rentals received from the city and county. 
Upon retirement of the thirty-year bond issue, 
title to the facility was to be conveyed to the 
city and county without further payment. The 
case was highlighted by the fact that shortly be- 
fore the establishment of the authority the 
voters in the area had rejected an $8 million 
bond issue intended to finance the building. 
The Michigan Supreme Court approved the 
arrangement on grounds that the authority, 
not the city or county, was to pay for and erect 
the building and was to be sole obligor of the 
bonds. Therefore the credit of the city and 
county was not obligated and it was not neces- 
sary to submit the question to the voters. 

The more recent California case involved an 
agreement between the state government and 
a private contractor for the construction, on 
state land, of a large building which was then 
to be leased back to the state by the contractor 
for a monthly rental of $2,500. At the comple- 
tion of the twenty-five-year lease, title to the 
building was to be transferred to the state with- 
out further payment. 

The decision in this case went considerably 
beyond the Michigan decision in its interpre 
tation of the application of constitutional and 
statutory limitations to local borrowing and 
indebtedness. Whereas in the Michigan case 
the court relied heavily on the different status 
of the specially created “authority,” the Cali- 
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fornia court approved a direct contract be- 
tween the state and a private company. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court gave its 
approval more than ten years ago to a modified 
version of the lease-purchase method when it 
upheld the establishment of a General State 
Authority for state construction. Under this 
plan the State Authority is responsible for the 
contract and for the issuance of bonds to con- 
struct facilities which are then leased to local 
units at yearly rentals sufficient to amortize the 
full cost in a period of not more than forty 
years. It is under this authority that the Penn- 
sylvania State Public School Building Author- 
ity was established (see Autumn, 1951, Review, 
p. 294). Similar arrangements have been made 
for financing school building construction in 
Kentucky, Maine, Indiana, and Georgia. 

Advocates of the lease-purchase method of 
financing assert that present bond financing 
regulations requiring popular approval are 
unrealistic in view of typical bond election 
turnouts, the technical questions involved in 
debt financing, and the problems of delay re- 
sulting from bond financing. 

On the other hand, opponents of lease-pur- 
chase agreements claim that the public should 
be given an opportunity to vote on capital im- 
provement projects involving long-term fixed 
charges, and that if the people wish to delegate 
more authority over capital improvement fi- 
nancing to the legislative body, present consti- 
tutional limitations should be amended rather 
than relying upon judicial interpretation 
which violates the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the various constitutions. A considerably 
higher interest charge on lease-purchase agree- 
ments than obtains on general obligation bond 
financing is generally reported and it is cited 
as another deficiency of this method. 

Ten local governments in the heavily popu- 
lated area north of Detroit have solved a dif- 
ficult public works problem through intercity 
cooperation. Acting under the authority of en- 
abling legislation approved by the State Legis- 
lature in 1947, the ten interested communities 
have joined to establish a special disposal au- 
thority and have approved the construction of 
a centrally located incinerator for use of the 
members of the authority. Construction costs 
are being financed by the authority through a 
revenue bond issue. Disposal costs will be di- 


vided among the communities on the basis of 
tonnage of refuse delivered. 

The governing bodies of the ten cities have 
adopted identical thirty-year contracts which 
provide that each city will collect its own ref- 
use and deliver it over acceptable routes in 
closed trucks to the disposal sites. In time, how- 
ever, the authority may take over the collection 
itself in order to reduce equipment and per- 
sonnel needs of the individual cities. Other 
cities in the area may contract with the au- 
thority for refuse disposal service. 


New Municipal Reference Library 


The recent opening of a municipal reference 
library in Toledo underlines the extent to 
which the large cities of the United States are 
providing this specialized service to aid city 
officials in dealing with the increasingly com- 
plex problems of metropolitan administration. 

Generally, the most important function of 
these libraries is to supply answers to inquiries 
concerning local government administration. 
They answer written and phoned requests for 
information, send out pertinent material when 
necessary, and serve as centers for specific in- 
formation on subjects related to city manage- 
ment. The libraries are financed primarily by 
local governments and are usually located in 
the city hall, where their facilities are readily 
available to municipal officers and employees. 
In many cases they also compile and edit mu- 
nicipal reports—both general and departmen- 
tal—and act as the distributing agency for city 
documents. 

Toledo's library, because it aids in prepara- 
tion of The Toledo City Journal, is also par- 
tially a newspaper library. It checks factual in- 
formation and supplies background material 
and pictures for this municipal magazine. The 
library houses a large photograph file which 
has been indexed to facilitate the illustration 
of speeches and articles. The library also pre- 
pares and distributes the Municipal Code and 
other municipal documents. 

Other large cities having municipal refer- 
ence libraries are Baltimore, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati; Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Honolulu, 
Kansas City, Missouri, Los Angeles, Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Oregon, St. Louis, San Diego, and 
Seattle. 
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